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THE EARLY COMMUNITY AT CHRIST CHURCH, 
CANTERBURY. 


THE nature of the early community established by St 
Augustine at Christ Church, Canterbury, and its history down 
to the time of Lanfranc’s reform have long been the subject of 
divergent views. The Norman or Normanized historians of the 
metropolitan church had no patience with any controversy in 
the matter. They told a simple tale, which they established 
with appropriate charters, leaving no doubt that St Augustine 
by Pope Gregory’s orders planted monks there as well as at the 
adjoining abbey of SS. Peter and Paul. In the ninth century 
a great pestilence carried off all the monks but five, and Arch- 
bishop Ceolnoth filled the vacant places from among his clerks 
that the service of God might be carried on. His successor tried 
to expel the intruded clerks, but they could not be got rid of 
until the days of Archbishop AE lfric at the very end of the tenth 
century. A few monks had always remained, and it had been 
the rule, to which there were but few exceptions, that the arch- 
bishops of Canterbury should always be monks. 

History of this kind could not fail to be challenged, when 
original documents came to be critically studied. Already in 
1849, shortly after he had published the six volumes of his Codex 
Diplomaticus, Kemble, in commenting on the tale about Christ 
Church in the annal for 995 in the Canterbury edition (F) of 
the Chronicle, wrote: ‘ Probably it had never been monastic 
from the very time of Augustine’.' Later writers have spoken 
with more hesitancy, following for the most part the lead of 
Bishop Stubbs, who thought that an attenuated monasticism 
may possibly have survived, or that the word monachus may 

1 The Saxons in England ii 459 (ed. Birch, 1876). 
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have gone the way of monasterium, and have become applicable 
to a community of clergy living a more or less common life.! 
On the other hand the late Edmund Bishop, though rejecting 
the Canterbury legend, was very unwilling to allow that the 
community had quite ceased to be monastic.” But neither on the 
one side nor on the other had there been any systematic study 
of the evidence offered by the charters—evidence which here as 
well as elsewhere has been rendered provokingly contradictory, 
owing to the way in which monks of a later time dealt with 
their earliest documents. 

The experience gained in the investigation of a somewhat 
similar problem in connexion with the church of Worcester 
before the time of St Oswald has emboldened me to attempt the 
more difficult subject of the early character of the community 
of Christ Church, Canterbury. The charter evidence is much 
less in bulk and has suffered much more corruption, and we are 
faced at the outset by the disputed question as to the meaning 
of the instructions which St Augustine obtained from St Gregory, 
and the action which he took as the result of those instructions,® 

Our authority in the first place must of necessity be the 
Ecclesiastical History of Bede, completed in the year 731, and 
mainly based for the period in question on letters of St Gregory 
which are often quoted in full. 

In 596 St Gregory sent from Rome a mission of monks to 
convert the pagan English: ‘ Augustine the servant of God and 
with him many other God-fearing monks’.* On reaching Gaul 
they faltered, and sent Augustine back to beg that they might 
return. Gregory replied in a firm but kind letter, and told them 
to go forward: Augustine their praepositus he has now made 
their abbot, and him they must obey.° 

* Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents iii 576. 

2 See a few guarded words on the subject in The Bosworth Psalter p. 129. 

8 A recent attempt to treat the subject afresh which will be found in a dissertation 
by Margaret Deanesly in the volume of Essays in Mediaeval History presented to 
Professor Tout (Manchester, 1925). It is partly because I cannot feel satisfied 
with the method and the assumptions of this stimulating essay that I have taken 
up again a topic to which I devoted some attention several years ago. 

4 Bede H. E. i 23 ‘ misit servum dei Augustinum et alios plures cum eo monachos 
timentes dominum praedicare verbum dei genti Anglorum’. : 

5 In a letter to Syagrius, bishop of Autun, Gregory speaks of Augustine as 


having been at the time of his mission ‘ monasterii mei praepositum’, i.e. prior of 
the monastery of St Andrew on the Caelian Hili: Epp. ix 108. 
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Thus encouraged ‘ Augustine, with the servants of Christ who 
were with him, returned to the work of the Word, and reached 
Britain’. So there landed in Kent (597) ‘the Lord’s servant 
Augustine and his companions, men to the number, as it is 
said, of about forty’. They had with them by Gregory’s orders 
‘interpreters of the Frankish race’, who are afterwards said to 
have been presbyters.? 

After a preliminary interview in the island of Thanet, 
King Ethelbert promised them a hospitable reception and pro- 
vision for their needs, with leave to preach as they might desire. 

‘ He gave them therefore a place of residence in the city of Canter- 
bury (mansionem in civitate Doruvernensi), which was the capital of 
his whole empire, supplying them as he had promised with the 
necessaries of life, and not withdrawing their leave to preach.’ 

‘ Now when they had entered upon the place of residence granted 
to them (datam sibi mansionem), they began to imitate the apostolic 
life of the primitive Church: that is to say, serving (God) with 
continual prayers, watchings, and fastings: preaching the word of 
life to such as they could; disregarding the things of this world, 
accepting from those whom they taught only what seemed necessary 
for their life... .’ 

Thus, living as they taught, they were speedily rewarded by 
conversions and baptisms. They used the old Roman-British 
church of St Martin, where the Christian queen Bertha and her 
Gallican bishop Liuthard worshipped. Presently the king was 
converted and matters moved more rapidly. The king’s baptism 
was followed by that of many of his subjects, but always without 
any compulsion. 

In gratitude to his teachers the king now gave them ‘a place 
of settlement suitable to their condition (locum sedis corum gradui 
congruum)’, at the same time conferring on them such pos- 
sessions as they needed of various kinds. 

Augustine now went to Arles, and was consecrated bishop, 
as Gregory had arranged. On his return he sent Lawrence the 
presbyter and Peter the monk to Rome, to report to Gregory 
and bring back an answer to certain questions which had arisen 
in the course of his mission. The first of these questions directly 
concerns us here. 

1 H.E. i 25 ‘servus domini Augustinus et socii eius, viri ut ferunt ferme XL’. 

2 Greg. Epp. vi 58. 
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Up to this time Augustine had lived as an abbot with his 
monks. We do not know if he had any presbyters with him 
who were not monks, excepting perhaps the interpreters who 
had been brought over from Gaul. That Lawrence is called 
the presbyter while Peter is called the monk proves nothing— 
the higher title is naturally used where it is applicable. Such 
non-monastic elements as the mission may have contained were 
necessarily merged for the time being in the common monastic 
life under the abbot’s rule. 

But a new situation was inevitable when the mission had 
justified itself by unexpected success, and a native Church had 
to be organized with a clergy free from monastic obligations. 
The abbot was now also a bishop, and more bishops would be 
needed before long. A bishop must needs gather round him 
a clergy, dependent in the first instance entirely upon himself, 
and having pastoral duties to fulfil which were inconsistent with 
a cloistered monachism. What was to be the personal relation 
of bishops to their clerks in the new churches of the English ? 
How were they and theirs to be provided for out of the offerings 
of the faithful ? 

Here we must set out in full the question and the response : 


The first question of the blessed Augustine, bishop of the Church of 
the Kentishmen. 

Concerning bishops, after what manner they should live with their 
clerks: in particular of things which come to the altar by the 
offerings of the faithful, into how many portions they should be 
divided ; and in what manner the bishop should act in the Church. 


Gregory, Pope of the city of Rome, replied : 

Holy Scripture, with which it is certain you are well acquainted, 
bears witness, and specially the epistles of the blessed Paul to 
Timothy, wherein he took pains to instruct him how he should 
behave in the house of God. Now the custom of the Apostolic Sec 
is, when bishops are ordained, to charge them that, in every stipend 
that comes in, four portions must be made: that is to say, one for 
the bishop and his familia for hospitality and entertaining ; another 
for the clergy; the third for the poor; the fourth for repairing 
churches. But since you, brother, have been trained in the rules of 
the monastery and must not be separated from your clerks, you must 
establish in the Church of the English, so lately drawn, thank God, 
to the faith, that manner of life which our fathers had in the beginning 
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of the infant Church: among whom none of them said that aught of 
the things that they possessed was his own, but they had all things 
common. 

But if there are clerks outside the sacred orders who are unable to 
contain, they should take wives and receive their stipends apart: for 
we know that it is written of those same fathers of whom we have 
spoken, that division was made unto each, according as any had 
need. For the stipend of these thought must be taken and provision 
made, and they must be bound by ecclesiastical rule—to live good 
moral lives, to keep watch for singing of psalms, and by God’s help 
to preserve heart and tongué and body from all that is unlawful. 

But for those who are living the common life, why need we say 
anything at all as to dividing portions or shewing hospitality and 
fulfilling mercy? when all that remains over is to be expended in 
causes of piety and religion, as the Lord and Master of all teaches: 
‘What remains over give in alms, and behold all things are clean 
unto you.”? 


Augustine knew well enough how an abbot should live with 
his monks, though his recent experiences had shewn him that 
for some of them at least the ordinary rules of the cloister could 
not be kept. He had seen as he came through Gaul how 
bishops lived in dioceses long settled. But among the English 
all was to be built up from the beginning—and that beginning 
had been made by a mission of monks. Now the work was 
rapidly extending: new bishops with a new clergy would be 
forming fresh centres of church life. How then are bishops to 
live in relation to their clergy? Up to this point all have been 
living a common life after the apostolic model. Can this con- 
tinue, and on what terms? Or are precedents familiar elsewhere 
to be introduced here ? 


1 H.E.i 27. It will suffice to give the Latin of the more pertinent clauses : 
‘De episcopis, qualiter cum suis clericis conversentur, vel de his quae fidelium 
oblationibus accedunt altario, quantae debeant fieri portiones, et qualiter episcopus 
agere in ecclesia debeat?... Mos autem sedis apostolicae est ordinatis episcopis 
praecepta tradere, ut omni stipendio quod accedit quattuor debeant fieri portiones : 
una videlicet episcopo et familiae propter hospitalitatem atque susceptionem ; alia 
clero; tertia pauperibus; quarta ecclesiis reparandis. Sed quia tua fraternitas, 
monasterii regulis erudita, seorsum fieri non debet a clericis suis, in ecclesia 
Anglorum, quae auctore deo nuper adhuc ad fidem perducta est, hanc debet con- 
versationem instituere, quae initio nascentis ecclesiae fuit patribus nostris; in 
quibus nullus eorum ex his quae possidebant aliquid suum esse dicebat, sed erant 
eis omnia communia, Si qui vero sunt clerici extra sacros ordines,...’ (This 
last phrase refers to those below the rank of subdeacon.) 
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Gregory’s answer is practically, ‘Go on as you have begun: 
only see that special arrangements are made for clerks in the 
minor orders who are allowed to marry; these must have 
stipends apart. The fourfold division of offerings, ordinarily 
recommended to bishops on their consecration, does not apply 
here in the first stage of an infant Church. All that is not 
required for the common life, and the separate stipends just 
named, will naturally go to religious purposes. You will easily 
understand such a relation with your clergy as this, for as 
a monk you are accustomed to the common life.’ 

It would be hazardous to draw from this plain and straight- 
forward reply any conclusion whatever as to the relative positions 
of clerks and monks in the first settlement at Canterbury. What 
stands out is that the bishop and his clergy, of whatever elements 
they may be-composed, are with but the necessary exceptions to 
live in common; the bishop is not to have a separate portion 
of the Church’s revenue, nor are the clergy; no such division is 
to be contemplated as was usual in long-established dioceses. 

It so happens that we are in a position to know how the 
historian Bede himself regarded St Gregory’s counsel. For in 
a later part of his work he tells of the appointment of Cuthbert 
by Abbot Eata, who ruled both Melrose and Lindisfarne, to the 
office of praepositus (or prior) in the latter place, which was at 
once an abbey and a bishop’s seat.! 


In the same place from the earliest times there was a bishop living 
with his clergy and an abbot with his monks, the latter being also 
under the direct care of the bishop. For Aidan, who was the first 
bishop of the place, being himself a monk, came with his monks and 
established therein the monastic manner of life: just as at an earlier 
period the blessed father Augustine is known to have done in Kent, 
when the most reverent pontiff Gregory wrote to him, as we have 
recorded above, and said: ‘ But since you, brother, have been trained, 
&c. .. . they had all things common.’ 


Now this is but a recasting and abbreviation of a less familiar 


passage in his Life of St Cuthbert, which he had written some 
ten years before.” 


1 H.E. iv 25 (27) ‘ Siquidem a temporibus ibidem antiquis et episcopus cum 
clero et abbas solebat manere cum monachis, qui tamen et ipsi ad curam episcopi 
familiariter pertinerent’. 

* Vita Cuthb. c. 16 (Giles iv 257f) ‘Namque una eademque servorum de 
habitatio utrosque tenet, immo omnes monachos tenet’. 
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Let no one be surprised that in the same small island of Lindisfarne 
we have mentioned above the place of a bishop and now mention 
that of an abbot and monks; for such indeed is the case. For one 
and the same habitation of servants of God contains both together, 
or rather contains all as monks. For Aidan who was the first bishop 
of that place was a monk, and was accustomed to lead the monastic 
life with all his followers. And therefore all the prelates of that 
place, from him to the present day, exercise the episcopal office in 
such wise that, while the monastery is ruled by an abbot chosen by 
themselves with the consent of the brethren, all presbyters, deacons, 
chanters, lectors and other ranks of ecclesiastical order observe the 
monastical rule in all respects together with the bishop himself— 
a mode of life which was greatly pleasing to the blessed Pope Gregory, 
as he shewed when, in answer to Augustine’s question how bishops 
should live with their clergy, he replied, &c.' 


We can hardly be wrong in accepting Bede’s interpretation of 
St Gregory’s counsel to Augustine. At the outset at any rate, 
all, whether under the monastic vow or not, were to live the life 
of monks as far as was practicable together with the bishop 
himself. As to the further point in Bede’s comparison—the 
choice of an abbot to rule the monastery—that, as we shall see, 
was soon to come. 

Gregory’s answer would seem to have been delayed until he 
was able to send out a substantial reinforcement of the mis- 
sionary staff. The leader of the new band was Mellitus, whom 
Gregory speaks of as an abbot; and with him were Justus, 
Paulinus, and Rufinianus. All these except the last became 
bishops, as Gregory had no doubt foreseen: Rufinianus is said 
to have become third abbot of the monastery of SS. Peter and 
Paul, known later as St Augustine’s. They brought with them 
an abundance of materials for the furnishing of churches—vessels 
and vestments, relics and books.” 

Bede has next to tell us of an important developement which 
took place at Canterbury. Augustine took over an old Roman 
church and re-dedicated it to ‘the Holy Saviour Jesus Christ 
our God and Lord; there he fixed an habitation for himself and 

1 Compare what Bede tells us of St Gregory himself (#/. Z. ii 1) ‘maxime quia 
et pontificali functus officio domum suam monasterium facere curavit’. 

2 H.E.i 29 ‘ plures cooperatores ac verbi ministros ; in quibus primi et praecipui 


erant Mellitus, Justus, Paulinus, Rufinianus ; et per eos generaliter universa quae 
ad cultum’, &c. 
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all his successors. But he also made a monastery not far from 
the city, on the eastern side, wherein at his request Ethelbert 
built from the foundations a church of the blessed apostles Peter 
and Paul, and endowed it with various gifts; where the bodies 
of Augustine himself and all the bishops of Canterbury might 
be laid, and likewise the bodies of the kings of Kent.’ This 
was the first church to be newly built; and Augustine did not 
live to consecrate it. Christ Church, on the other hand, was 
ready for immediate use.- The first abbot of the monastery was 
that Peter the monk who was one of the original missionaries : 


he has now been ordained, and is called by Bede ‘ abbas Petrus 
presbiter ’.? ; 

Here was an obvious solution of what might have proved 
a grave practical difficulty. If Canterbury had been on the 
same humble scale as Lindisfarne, and if the Roman missionaries 
had been content with the simple ideals of the Celtic saints, the 
bishop with his clergy and the abbot with his monks might 
perchance have gone on happily together as a single family 
living a monastic life. But the new arrangement of the Aaditatio 
of the bishop at Christ Church, and the monasterium with its 
abbot hard by on the other side of the city wall, forestalled the 
possibility of a serious strain between those who were engaged 
in pastoral work and those who desired to maintain the strictly 
monastic life of the cloister. It may well be that the plan was 
already in Augustine’s mind when he put the question how he in 
his habitatio should comport himself in relation to his clergy. 
If so, he would presently interpret the reply as meaning that 
he and his clergy were to live regulariter—to live the apostolic 
life—that is, as nearly as might be, the same quasi-monastic life 
as had been natural and necessary in the earliest days of the 
mission. This would indeed satisfy Gregory’s requirement to 
the full, and the further provision of a monastery close by would 
certainly have met with his entire approval. 

It would be reasonable to suppose that after no long interval 
the community at Christ Church would become in the natural 
course of events simply a community of clerks leading what 
might be called a ‘regular’ life in common with their bishop. 
The distinctive characters of the two foundations would be 


1 H.E. i 33. 
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clearly marked. New professions would only be made under 
the abbot in the monastery: "Christ Church would lose the 
monastic element of its first beginning, as those of the monks 
passed away who had devoted themselves at the outset to 
missionary and pastoral labours. 

What befell the ‘regular’ life of the community at Christ 
Church is hidden from us. But we have evidence that at the 
end of the eighth century its members still had a ‘common 
table’; and early in the next century Archbishop Wulfred is 
found endeavouring to enforce the use both of the refectory and 
of the dormitory. The investigation of this later stage of the 
history is an intricate task owing to the unsatisfactory character 
of many of the Canterbury charters. 

After an obscurity of two hundred years fresh light is thrown 
on the community of Christ Church by the charters of Arch- 
bishop Wulfred, who succeeded Aithelhard in 805 and ruled till 
832. This remarkable man appears to have had large properties 
of his own in Kent; but of his early history we know nothing 
more than that he attests charters of his predecessor with the 
title of archdeacon—a title which thus appears for the first time 
in the English Church. 

Wulfred was archbishop in the troublous days when the 
Mercian supremacy was giving way before the rising power of 
Wessex under Egbert. This supremacy had been built up 
under Penda (626-655), Peada (655-658), Wulfhere (658-675), 
and 4Ethelred (675-704), the last of whom had acquired the 
overlordship of Kent. It had reached its height in the long 
reigns of Aithelbald (718-757) and Offa (757-796). Desirous 
of making Mercia ecclesiastically independent of Canterbury 
King Offa succeeded in getting Lichfield established as an arch- 
bishopric in 787. At the council of Clovesho in 794 Hygbert 
of Lichfield actually signs a charter before A2thelhard, who had 
succeeded Jaenbert at Canterbury in the previous year. But 
there were no more archbishops of Lichfield; for under Coen- 
wulf of Mercia (796-821) this policy was reversed. At the 
council of Clovesho in 803 the restoration of the rights of 
Canterbury was formally acknowledged, and it is among the 
acts of this council that we first find the attestation of ‘ Wulfred 
the archdeacon’. 
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This particular group of signatures has a peculiar value as 
shewing who were the clergy accompanying each of the bishops 
at the council. Thus for Canterbury we have : 


AEthelheah abbas Wernoth presbyter 
Feologeld presbyter abbas Beornmod presbyter 
Uulfheard presbyter Uulfred archdiaconus 


Of these we may note that Wulfheard appears in certain later 
charters concerning Christ Church, Wernoth was abbot of 
SS. Peter and Paul (i.e. St Augustine’s) from 804 to 826, and 
Beornmod soon became bishop of Rochester. 

Wulfred’s signature as archdeacon is also attached to a charter 
of Aithelhard’s last days (805: K.C.D. 189; B.C. S. 319), by 
which the archbishop grants land ‘zt Burnan’ (Bishopsbourne) 
to the familia of Christ Church. The land, says the archbishop, 
had originally been given by Aldhun, prefect of the city, ‘to 
our brethren for their table’. This suggests that the familia at 
that time had a common table supported by a fund of their own 
apart from the general revenues of the see. They had lost this 
property ‘ through the rapacity of a certain king’; but the arch- 
bishop had recovered it, and he now declares that ‘ the brethren 
shall have the profit thereof to themselves in particular for their 
table (stbi singulariter ad mensam suam)’. 

The story is given in fuller detail in a charter of 799 (K.C. D. 
1020; B.C.S. 239), by which A®thelhard had recovered the 
property from King Coenwulf. Here we learn that King Egbert 
had given to Christ Church properties at Charing in Kent and 
elsewhere, and had also granted the land at Bishopsbourne to 
Aldhun, who on going abroad had given it ‘to the familia which 
dwelt at the same church’. Offa had revoked these grants, as 
having been made without his authority as overlord. But now, 
in 799, Coenwulf regranted them at Archbishop A£thelhard’s 
request to Christ Church, with a clause indicating that the land 
at Bishopsbourne might be assigned ‘to the congregation and 
familia of the same’, as in the original grant. This clause only 
took effect in 805, shortly before A2thelhard’s death. 

Once again the story is told (K.C.D. 195; B.C.S. 3332), 
when in 811 Archbishop Wulfred gave to the familia certain 
lands of his own in exchange for this land at Bishopsbourne, 
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which Aldhun—here said to have been a kinsman of Archbishop 
Jaenbert—had given ‘to the familia, and for their own in par- 
ticular to the brethren (e¢ proprie singulariterque fratribus)’. 

As Archbishop Jaenbert ruled from 766 to 791, the king of 
Kent who booked the land ‘ et Burnan’ to Aldhun was doubt- 
less King Egbert II, who reigned from about 765 to 799. Thus 
we find the familia with a small separate endowment at least as 
early as 799. There does not seem to be earlier evidence for 
this use of the term familia in England, though Gregory’s 
answer to Augustine had used it in some sense of the households 
of bishops abroad. 

Wulfred’s charter of 811 is a very elaborate document. It 
deals with a rearrangement of properties by exchange between 
three distinct parties—Archbishop Wulfred himself, holding 
hereditario iure; Christ Church (ecclesia Christi), i.e. the arch- 
bishop holding the properties of the see; and the community 
of the same church (familia nostra, fratres nostri) with their 
small estate of Bourne, given them by a prefect of the city, torn 
from them ‘by the rapacity of a certain king’, recovered by 
Archbishop A&thelhard, but withheld from them until the last 
moments of his life; and finally ceded by them to Archbishop 
Wulfred in exchange for something more than an equivalent at 
Kastry. ; 

Returning for a moment to A®thelhard’s charter of 805, of 
which the original is preserved in the British Museum, it is 
instructive to observe the kind of change it undergoes in the 
Christ Church register, Lambeth 1212. In the first place 
Ethelhard is styled ‘ primate of all Britain’, instead of ‘ arch- 
bishop of the metropolitan city in Dorobernia’ ; next, the grant 
is made not ‘to the holy familia of Christ Church for their own 
possession’, but ‘to the Church of the Saviour and the familia 
there serving God, that is, to the monks of the same church’ ; 
and further, Aldhun is said to have given the land in the first 
instance ‘ for the victuals of the monks there serving God ’.! 


1 B.C. S. 320 ‘ primas tocius Britannie . . . concedo ecclesie salvatoris et familie 
ibidem deo servienti, id est, monachis eiusdem ecclesie . . . ad victum monachorum 
ibidem deo serviencium ’. 

That the thirteenth-century scribe of Lamb, 1212 is not primarily responsible for 
the introduction of monks into the document is shewn by the fact that in one 
instance he erroneously expands ‘ m°’ (monachi) as ‘modo’. 
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It will be seen from this how little we need concern ourselves 
with the references to ‘monks’ which perpetually occur in the 
copies of the early charters contained in this register." We are 
thus relieved, for example, from the necessity of discussing the 
will of Werhard the presbyter, a kinsman of Wulfred (B.C. S. 
402). Werhard had held large properties from the archbishop, 
whom he survived. He restores all these lands, as Wulfred had 
directed, ‘to the Church of Christ and the monks my brethren 
who serve God there’. The document (misdated 830) may be 
an eleventh-century Latin rendering of the original Anglo- 
Saxon—the language in which it was customary at that time for 
wills to be written. In any case, when we know the character 
of Lamb. 1212, we are not surprised to find in it such an 
expression as domini mei monachi ecclesiae Christi. 

Archbishop Athelhard died early in 805; so that the charter 
which we have been examining was a tardy act of restitution.’ 
Wulfred was consecrated in August of that year. He attests as 
‘Wulfred electus’ a grant of Coenwulf and Cuthred (B.C. S. 
321), which gives lands in Kent to Wulfhard the presbyter, 
‘the devoted /famulus of Archbishop A&thelhard of blessed 
memory ’.® 

An interesting reference to the community is found in a grant, 
in Anglo-Saxon (K.C. D. 226; B.C. S. 330), by Oswulf alder- 
man and his wife, of Stanstead to Christ Church—to the holy 
congregation (gesomnunege), accompanied by a petition for 
‘fellowship with God’s servants’ and an anniversary. This 
grant is followed by a confirmation by Archbishop Wulfred, 
with an arrangement for the anniversary, including a banquet of 
the community (/igna): a gift to the poor is to be made ‘ from 
the common provisions of the community there at home’: 


1 This portion of Lamb. 1212 is written in an early thirteenth-century hand. The 
modification of the charters which introduced the mention of ‘monks’ probably 
goes back to the end of the eleventh century, the period when the stories about 
monks at Christ Church were inserted into the A.-S. Chron, (F), The ‘ Evidences 
of Christ Church’ printed by Twysden (Decem Scriptores 2207 ff) shew the same 
modification, and the charters are there further abbreviated: these ‘ Evidences’ 
form the last part (twelfth century) of MS 189 at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 

? * Paulo ante obitum cum persuasione amicorum’, as Wulfred’s charter says. 

* Wulfhard ‘the presbyter of the late archbishop ‘Athelhard’ appears again 
(K.C. D. 199; B.C.S. 341) as having sold lands at Swarling and elsewhere to 
Wulfred. 
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distribution of the provisions sent in from the estate is to be 
made by the provost (reogolward), as may be advantageous 
to the community and most efficacious for the souls of the 
donors. The archbishop adds a gift from the estate of Bourne 
for doles to the poor; and he asks that he also may be re- 
membered.' 

We now come to a charter of Wulfred in 813, which is of 
first-rate importance for our subject (K.C. D. 200; B.C.S. 342). 
It is strangely ungrammatical, but its general import is plain 
enough. The archbishop begins by speaking of his work ‘in 
renewing and restoring the holy monastery of the church of 
Canterbury (sanctum monasterium Dorovernensts ecclesiae), with 
the aid of the presbyters and deacons and all the clergy of the 
same church serving God together ’. 

Such language seems almost decisive against the occupation 
of Christ Church by monks at this period. The word mona- 
sterium is used here for the first time in this connexion: it was 
perhaps necessary to explain that this was not a restoration of 
the church itself. 

The rest of the charter we may paraphrase thus : 

I concede to the familia Christi to have and enjoy the houses 
(domos) which they have constructed for themselves by their own 
labour’. . . to hold them for life, with power to bequeath to whom 
they will, but only in the same monastery (i eodem monasterio), not 
to any one outside the congregation. And I enjoin on my successors 
that they maintain this gift unimpaired but on this condition : 

That they be more humbly grateful to God for his benefits, and 
diligently frequent the church of Christ at the canonical hours, 
praying for the forgiveness of their own and others’ sins, and also 
frequent in common the refectory and dormitory according to the 
rule of the monastic life (‘wxta regulam monasterialis disciplinae vitae ; 
i.e. as monks do). 

If any of them should assemble guests to eat and drink or to sleep 
in their cells (ced/ulis), he is to forfeit his own house (domus), and the 
archbishop may give it to whom he will. 

1 Oswulf's grant is assigned to 805-810: see Haddan and Stubbs Councils iii 567 ; 
and Miss Harmer’s English Historical Documents p.69. The property at Bourne 
came to the archbishop by exchange only in 811: so that his confirmation may be 
later than the original gift; or, again, he may already have had some property at 
Bourne. 


2 In Lamb. 1212 (B.C. S. 344) this becomes ‘ W. archiepiscopus adiecit monachis 
ecclesiae Christi domos suas quas proprio labore spse construere fecit’ ! 
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In the attestation of this document Wernoth, the abbot of 
SS. Peter and Paul, signs next to the archbishop. The names 
which follow may perhaps be taken as representing the familia. 
There are eight presbyters, six of whom had attested the Bourne 
exchange of 811; three deacons, one of whom had so attested ; 
two persons with no distinctive title, and then at the end 
‘Haehferth praepositus’. The position of the ‘ praepositus’ at 
the end of the list suggests that he was rather a steward than 
what was afterwards called a ‘ prior’. 

Another charter of equal significance was granted by Wulfred 
at the close of his life (K.C. D. 225; B.C.S. 380). No date is 
attached to it, but the signature ‘Ego Wulfred gratia dei archi- 
episcopus’ is followed at once by ‘ Ego Ciolnoth divina gratia 
archiepiscopus’, and the rest of the signatures agree very closely 
with those attached to the will of Abba the reeve (K. C. D. 235; 
B.C.S. 412), which apparently belongs to the year 835. 
Ceolnoth became archbishop in 833 or earlier. It would seem 
therefore as if this were a death-bed grant, confirmed a few years 
later by Wulfred’s successor. 

Wulfred grants to ‘that devoted familia which shall serve 
God in the city of Canterbury’ a portion of his hereditary estate, 
viz. four ploughs at Shelford, near Eastry, together with certain 
meadows which had previously been transferred to him by the 
familia. They are for ever to remain ‘for the needs of that 
congregation ’. 


In return for this gift and all the benefits which I have done them 
since Our common congregation by God’s grace was established 
(postguam nostra communis congregatio per dei gratiam facta est), 
I implore this my familia ever to remember me with alms and 
psalmody and the celebration of masses for the repose of my soul. 
And I make this condition in giving this land: namely, that all the 
acts and words before agreed upon by us remain firm and unchanged, 

. and that each shall strive to bring our agreement into full effect. 


This shews—what the former charter did not make quite clear 
—that Wulfred established the familia on a new footing of 
comparative independence, endowing it with estates of its own 
apart from the general revenues of the Church. The mensa had 
its little endowment already under A&thelhard or earlier; which 
would suggest that there then was still some lingering trace of 
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a common life. But Wulfred created the communis congregatio, 
and enjoined on it the use of the refectory and dormitory after 
the monastic manner. This was accompanied by a restoration 
of buildings, but those of the brethren who had built houses of 
their own were allowed to retain them under conditions. 


Moreover that land which Cynehard the deacon had, and he gave 
it to me, and to him it had been given for his own inheritance by 
Kings Egbert and Aithelwulf—that is, 85 crops (segefes) with the 
book of the same field (age//)—to that familia aforesaid in Canterbury 
I will give it after my days for the salvation of the souls of both of 
us: and on this condition, viz. that always night and morning, when 
the brethren go to the church of the blessed Peter the Apostle for the 
accustomed chant in supplication for his soul they should chant 
the Lord’s Prayer Pater noster.' 


Cynchard attests as deacon in 824 and 825 (B.C. S. 381, 384), 
and as archdeacon in 830 (B. C. S. 390). 


Also that court which Dodda the monk had in the monastery 
(illum curtem quem Dodda monachus in monasterio habuit), and 
obtained for himself as his own possession, I grant after the passing 
of my spirit from the world for the salvation of our souls, viz. of mine 
and Cynehard’s and Dodda’s, to the same familia freely for their own 
use and enjoyment, to store their own goods therein ; or to entertain 
the citizens when occasion or need may arise ; or, if a presbyter or 
deacon of the familia be afflicted with bodily infirmity, that he may 
honourably rest there. And in return for the convenience of the gift 
of this property (zstius villae) I ask of my devoted familia that they 
be faithful rewarders and intercessors for our souls. 


Of Dodda the monk we know nothing more: his case is 
clearly an exceptional one. 

The familia, thus fairly established under Wulfred, appears in 
charters now and then after his time as receiving gifts from 
individuals who desire to be remembered in its prayers. It is 
strange that the first year of Ceolnoth should have been selected 
by the Canterbury monk, who wrote the bilingual Chronicle (F) 
at the end of the eleventh century, as the date of the fabulous 

1 ‘ Hacque condicione ut semper vespere matutinoque tempore quando fratres ad 
ecclesiam beati Petri apostoli ad consuetum canticum ingrediuntur pro supplicatione 
animae illius illud dominicum orationem pater noster decantent.’ Possibly the 


reference is to the ancient church of St Peter not far from Christ Church gate. It 
may be that Cynehard was buried there. 
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introduction of clerks to supply the vacancies created by the 
death of all the monks but five in an otherwise unrecorded 
plague. 

The same Canterbury writer tells us that Aithelred, Ceolnoth’s 
successor, sought to eject the clerks, but in vain; so that they 
remained, together with a few monks, until they were finally 
expelled by Aélfric, after his return from Rome with his pallium 
in 997, that is, less than ten years after the death of St 
Dunstan.! 

The alleged introduction of monks by Aélfric is sometimes 
challenged on the ground that Florence of Worcester states that 
they were brought in by his predecessor Sigeric. But that state- 
ment is an insertion by a later hand in Cod. A (the C.C.C. 
Oxon. MS of Florence), and is not found in Cod. B (the 
Lambeth MS): it may be that the interpolator inserted his 
gloss under Sigeric through mere carelessness. 

If the story of this introduction of monks were pure fiction, we 
should have expected it to have been connected with the greater 
name of St Dunstan. Some change must have taken place 
about the time in question: for there is respectable evidence 
from charters of the reigns of Cnut, Harold Harefoot, and 
Edward the Confessor to shew that there were monks at Christ 
Church in the first part of the eleventh century. Moreover we 
find at this period mention of a decanus, apparently in the sense 
of the prior of the cathedral church—a use of the title which 
survived at Worcester to the time of ‘Warin the dean’, c. 1136. 
Thus the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (E) says that Athelnoth was 
munuc and decanus at Christ Church before he became arch- 
bishop in 1020: and Godric appears as dean in 1044, 1049, 1053 
(K. C. D. 773, 789, 799). 

It may well be that the change from clerks to monks, whether 
begun by Sigeric or AElfric, was, as in the case of Worcester 
under Oswald, effected gradually and without serious con- 
troversy. 

J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON. 


1 See Plummer Zwo Saxon Chronicles i 128 ff and 283 ff for the texts. The same 
story is told in the spurious charter of King Athelred of 1006, confirming the 
monastic properties, which appears in two very different forms, Latin and Anglo- 
Saxon (K.C. D. 715). 

* For a list of these deans see Wharton Anglia Sacra i 135, where it will be seen 
how great has been the confusion in this matter. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 
FOREIGN INFLUENCES IN HEBREW PROPHECY. 


WE may assume that there were prophets in all the civilized religions 
of western Asia ; their existence is especially well attested in Phoenicia. 
Of the international relations of the prophets we hear very little, but the 
few references that we have are enough to shew that these relations 
existed. In the time of Ahab the prophets of Yahweh encountered the 
prophets of Baal whom Jezebel had brought with her from Tyre to 
Samaria (1 Kings xviii 19). The two soon adopted that open hostility 
towards one another which inevitably arose from their rivalry; the 
Israelite prophets felt themselves set aside, supplanted, their very 
existence threatened, and they did not rest till they had put their 
opponents to death. It was not without reason that Ahab called 
Elijah the ‘destroyer of Israel’ (1 Kings xviii 17); for Elijah, or his 
pupil Elisha, was partly responsible for the extermination of the Phoe- 
nician community in Samaria. By this deed Jehu destroyed the 
‘brotherhood’ between Israel and Phoenicia (Am. i 9). No wonder 
that the Phoenicians took their revenge. But when Amos later charged 
the Phoenicians with having forgotten ‘brotherhood’, he failed to 
remember that Israel had been the first to do this at the instigation of 
its prophets. Naturally, however, before the outbreak of this war 
of extermination there were also friendly relations between the Israelite 
and the Phoenician prophets. Elijah fled from the famine in Samaria 
to ‘the brook Cherith’ (1 Kings xvii 7 ff), that is, probably, to Syria, and 
then to Sarepta, on Sidonian soil, where he probably had a friendly 
reception even as an Israelite prophet, though the Saga does not stress 
this aspect of the story. 

We see in the Elisha narratives that the prophets of Yahweh were 
renowned even amongst the Syrians. Naaman, the commander-in-chief 
of an unnamed king of Damascus, heard of Elisha through a slave-girl 
taken in war, was cured by him of leprosy, and then became a proselyte 
to the religion of Yahweh (2 Kings v). The sick king Benhadad had 
heard of Elisha before he came to Damascus, and sent Hazael to him 
merely to procure an oracle (2 Kings viii 7 ff). Elisha took this oppor- 
tunity, at least indirectly, of inciting Hazael to assassinate his king ; 
a somewhat similar story was also told of Elijah (x Kings xviii 15). 
These narratives are the more credible inasmuch as the revolution of 
Jehu also is to be traced back to the influence of Elijah or of Elisha. 


1 A paper read before the Society for Old Testament Study, in London, Jan. 6, 
1926. 
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The fact that the outbreaks of revolution in Samaria and in Damascus 
were approximately simultaneous certainly points to some international 
association in which the proletariat and the prophets went hand in hand. 
The decisive factor, however, was neither the social nor the religious 
ideal, but the selfish aims of Jehu on one side and of Hazael on the 
other. These men used the proletariat and the prophets simply as 
welcome means to secure power for themselves. Here the existence 
of international relations in which the prophets played a part cannot be 
denied, though the nature of the Sagas makes the relevant details com- 
pletely obscure to us (r Kings xix 16, 2 Kings ix 11). Hence we may 
conjecture the existence of international connexions with the prophets 
of different countries, probably with Egypt through Phoenicia, and with 
Assyria and Babylonia through Damascus. We must, then, ask, What 
do we know of prophets or of prophecy in these two centres of the 
civilization of the nearer East ? 


I. 


At present it is only from Egypt that we know of any quantity of pro- 
phetic literature.’ In extent, it is true, the sources are comparatively 
scanty, but they yet suffice to establish the reality and the developement 
of Egyptian prophecy. We may distinguish the following types :— 

1. In the folk-tales sagas and legends of the colloquial literature we 
sometimes meet with oracles which may be compared with Messianic 
prophecy. They, however, form only one of a number of mofifs, and 
almost entirely disappear amongst the fantastic miracles of the epic 
imagination. The oldest illustration is Zhe Story of the Miraculous 
Birth of the Sons of the Gods in the Westcar papyrus, which comes from 
the Hyksos period. It contains a prophecy on the first kings of the 
fifth dynasty, who are mentioned by name. It is thus a vaticinium ex 
eventu, a spurious oracle which does homage to the new royal family 
which came to the throne about 2750 B.c. In its present form, then, 
the story dates from somewhere about 2650. 

2. Asecond group is formed by the prophecy on Ameni, those of 
the potter and those of the lamb. It is significant that all these are 
connected with folk-tale; but here the narrative serves only as a frame 
for the oracle, and even though it may have claimed the reader’s greatest 
interest, there can be no doubt that the author regarded the prophecy 
as the most important feature. The Oracle on Ameni or Amenemhet I 
(about 1980 B. Cc.) is now known to us in six forms, and must, therefore, 
have been a special favourite; our principal source is the Papyrus 


1 Cf, Adolf Erman Die Literatur der Aegypier, Leipzig, 1923, pp. 130 ff ; Hermann 
Ranke in Gressmann’s Altorientalische Texte und Bilder*, Berlin, 1926, pp. 46 ff. 
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Golenischeff. This prophecy, too, is based on earlier historical events ; 
its purpose also is to glorify the reigning king, who liberated Egypt from 
the chaos which followed the collapse of the old empire, and who may 
be regarded as the founder of the Middle Kingdom. The Oracle of the 
Potter has come down to us only in papyrus fragments of the second or 
third century a. p. It claims a potter of King Amenophis as its author, 
but is apparently a combination of two prophecies. The older of these 
probably goes back to the period of the New Kingdom, whilst the 
younger certainly belongs to the Hellenistic age, for in it a patriotic 
Egyptian announces the coming destruction of the hated Greek city of 
Alexandria. So we have in this younger prophecy, at any rate, a genuine 
oracle, and no vaticinium ex eventu, The Lamb Prophecy, handed down 
in a demotic papyrus, takes us into the period following the death of 
Bokchoris, about 700 B.c. It claims to come from the sixth year of his 
reign, and contains a curse on Egypt, which is to suffer affliction for 
nine hundred years. Here, again, we have a genuine prophecy which 
does not correspond to actual fact. 

3- To a third group belongs the Demotic Oracle-Commentary, formerly 
(though quite incorrectly) known as the Demotic Chronicle, which was 
compiled at the end of the third century B.c. The text consists of 
incomprehensible oracular terms, which in turn are followed by the 
phrase ‘that means’, and so are applied to the events of the Persian 
and Greek periods. The spurious prophecy, which clothes the calamities 
of the recent past in the garb of a vision of the future, finally developes 
into real prophecy. 

4. It is doubtful whether we ought to include here the invectives and 
the Admonitions of the Wise Ipuwer and the allied Lamentations of Cha- 
cheper-re-seneh, both of which were written somewhere in the twelfth 
dynasty, about 1900 B.c. Like the prophets of Israel both complain of 
the calamity which either has already befallen Egypt or is now soon 
about to do so. 

5. If we glance over this oracle literature we are struck by certain 
peculiarities. In the first place we have the close connexion between 
proplecy and folk-lore. It is not merely that the miracle-working 
prophets, the magicians, the artisans and beasts are presented as in folk- 
lore, but the whole framework in which the oracles are usually set is 
that of folk-lore. As a rule the narratives which form this framework 
are no merely external additions, but are organically connected with the 
prophecies. This is especially clear at the end, which either predicts or 
describes the death of the prophet. Thus the Potter breaks off in the 
middle of the last sentence and the Lamb dies as soon as his curse is 
completed, both thus proving that they have spoken the truth. They 
have to die because they have betrayed a secret of the gods. The 
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oracles themselves, too, often bear a fantastic stamp which is impressed 
even on Nature. So, for example, it is foretold that the Nile shall be 
dried up and that men shall be able to cross it on foot, or that the sun 
shall shine no more, and that therefore men shall be unable to tell when 
it is noon. No great distinction is made between the prophet and the 
magician as the Old Testament often suggests. He who can foretell 
the future must also be able to work miracles, and vice versa. So the 
prophets can give signs, either from heaven or from hell, and make 
the shadow on the sun-dial go backwards. They charm victory with 
their arrows, capture souls in their nets, and revive the dead with their 
staves. ‘Their practices are those of the Shamans ; prophecy isa branch 
of magic. Hence folk-lore, which deals with the magician by preference, 
cannot overlook the prophet. The Westcar papyrus is the best illustra- 
tion of this : a magician who brings slaughtered animals to life may be 
trusted to visualize correctly the future still centuries away. Here the 
dominant feature is the delight in the variegated material of folk-lore 
and in its gay adventure. But this soon vanishes, and its place is taken 
by a concentration on the vision of the future, as it appeals to the 
political mind. The oracle becomes a specialized activity of that same 
epic fancy which created folk-lore. Prophetic utterances, the oracle, 
spurious and genuine, enchain the spirit of the politician and of the 
poet, ever receptive to external circumstances, and so belong to collo- 
quial literature, even though they gradually lose the stamp of folk-lore, 
and more and more approximate to a sober description of coming 
events. ; 

6. A second peculiarity of the Egyptian oracle is the typical comdina- 
tion of threat and promise. The order of events is understood and 
therefore left unstated: first must come calamity, then prosperity ; the 
threat always precedes the promise. Except in details the two parts are 
antithetic, and they are as truly complementary as the two shells of the 
mussel. Doubtless the stress is laid on the promises, whilst the threats 
ultimately serve only as acontrast. There is, however, an unmistakeable 
distinction : in the genuine oracles, which usually foretell calamity, the 
prophet feels the need of applying a salve to the wound which he has 
inflicted ; the promise cannot, it is true, annul the threat, but it may 
make it bearable, for it developes a hope in a coming happiness. Here 
the threat is the logical prius, which must of necessity be followed by 
the promise, in so far as the prophet loves his country. Exactly the 
opposite procedure is followed in the spurious oracles, for the promises 
refer to the glorious present, while the threats, on the contrary, are only 
intended to recall to memory a past now happily surmounted. Here 
the promise is the logical prius, the threat (earlier in time) is imperatively 
demanded to heighten the present. 
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7. This leads to a third characteristic of the Egyptian oracles: their 
aim is generally patriotic. That always remained the chief consideration 
for the Egyptian state, even when the prophets announce calamity for 
a time. The Messiah whom they predict is almost exclusively the 
Egyptian ideal king, who will fulfil the political hopes and wishes of his 
people. This must not be exaggerated ; there is no lack ofa moral and 
religious point of view. The promise made to Amenemhet will serve 
as an illustration: ‘There shall come from the south a king named 
Ameni, the son of a Nubian woman, and of a native of Upper Egypt. 
He shall wear the white crown and the red crown; he shall unite the 
two mighty (diadems) and delight the two lords (Horus and Set) with 
that which they love.’ The first thought, then, is the reunion of Upper 
and Lower Egypt under a single sceptre. ‘ Rejoice, ye men, in his time. 
The son of an (illustrious) man shall make himself a name for all 
eternity. They that do deeds of evil and think thoughts of enmity 
shall no more dare to speak for fear before him. The Asiatics shall 
fall before his slaughter, and the Libyans before his flame. His enemies 
fall before his assault, and his rebels before his power. The royal 
serpent upon his forehead, haf stills his rebels.’ This proclaims the 
overthrow of all his enemies at home and abroad, especially the Asiatics 
and the Libyans, but also all those who plan evil against the king. 
‘ The princes’ walls shall be built, and never again shall the Asiatics be 
allowed to enter Egypt. They beg for water, according to their pre- 
scribed custom, to give their cattle to drink.’ Again the motif is that 
of external politics ; an important event of the period was the erection, 
or rather the restoration, of the princes’ walls to the east of the Delta, 
to keep the Semites at a distance. But at the end it is said, ‘Justice 
shall come to its place, and injustice shall be driven out. Let him be 
glad that seeth this, and him who then may serve the king.’ Even 
though the ideas of ‘ justice’ or ‘truth’ and ‘injustice’ or ‘ falsehood’ 
here have a patriotic tinge, an ethical note is faintly heard. As in this 
illustration, the moral note is struck sometimes elsewhere also in the 
threats and promises of the Egyptian prophets, but it always remains 
low and scarcely audible. 

8. A fourth peculiarity of the Egyptian oracle is the dynastic interest, 
which is closely related to political patriotism. The spurious prophecies 
were delivered at the court in honour of the reigning king, and therefore 
they paint the present in shining golden colour, the past in gloomy 
black. The court poets took their colours from the palette of the court 
prophets, who ate of the king’s table, and had to prophesy to suit him. 
With the glorification of the reigning dynasty there is sometimes asso- 
ciated an antidynastic point aimed at the royal family which has been 
overthrown. An example may be seen in the story of the Birth of the 
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Divine Children, where the prophecy is obviously directed against the 
House of Cheops. It not only casts Cheops into deep sorrow, but also 
charges him with numerous attempts to falsify the oracle. The conclu- 
sion of the papyrus is lost, but we may supply the motive of the murder 
of the children, which meets us again in the Saga of the exposure of 
Moses—that, too, was originally a royal Saga—and in the murder of the 
Babes of Bethlehem. The principal features are always the same: 
the reigning king is disturbed by a Messianic oracle which foretells the 
overthrow of his dynasty by a child who has just been born; he makes 
an effort to stave off destiny by having all the children killed, but in 
vain ; Fate is stronger than the will of man, stronger than even the 
mightiest despot. This antidynastic aim is sharpest in the Proverbs of 
Ipuwer, where the sage attacks the reigning king, if not exactly with 
a threat, at least with an invective, and holds him responsible for the 
disasters of his country. He charges him with incapacity, and calls 
him ‘a slumbering pilot’: he expresses the hope that the king himself 
may taste something of the misery through which Egypt is passing. 
This is very significant, even though we are dealing with nothing more 
than a literary fiction. The amazing audacity of the speech of a Nathan 
to a David is known to us only through the Sagas ; however much the 
stories may modify and edit the facts, they do, nevertheless, accurately 
represent the sharp opposition between king and prophet. Ipuwer 
seems to hold up, as a model to his king, Re, the first lord of Egypt, 
under whom conditions were ideal. This corresponds exactly to the 
threat against Nefer-rehu which precedes the promise to Ameni: ‘ What 
is done is as if it never had been done, and Re can once more begin to 
lay his foundations’, i.e. he can start his creation afresh." The coming 
doom is comparable to returning Chaos, the coming salvation com- 
parable to returning creation, the coming king comparable to returning 
Re, the king of Paradise. 

g. In spite of the gaps which still exist in our knowledge of the 
Egyptian oracle, the tradition does allow us to recognize a certain evolu- 
tion. First in the primitive adventure stories of the folk-lore type, 
which tell of the birth of the Divine Sons, about 2650 B.c., we meet 
with the motif of the ideal king, who is foretold as the unexpected and 
undesired successor of the reigning lord. Here, as far as we yet know, 
it is the kings of a new dynasty—the fifth—who are greeted as Messiahs 
of prophecy. Similar conditions are repeated in the twelfth dynasty, 
about 2000 B.c., with Amenemhet, the founder of the Middle Kingdom. 
The same thing happened, certainly often and probably regularly, when 
a new family claimed the throne for itself ; the oracle presents history 
as accredited by Destiny, in opposition to the fallen dynasty. So 

1 Cf, Erman Literatur p. 154 at top. 
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prophecy serves the purposes of national and dynastic politics, which - 
take possession of the ‘ colloquial’ literature, in order to push propa- 
ganda suitable to themselves and to glorify the new king as God- 
appointed. It is only in the younger tradition that we find the genuine 
oracle alongside of the spurious, but the model must, of course, always 
precede the copy, so that it is only an accident that no genuine oracles 
of the earlier period have yet reached us. We have as yet no specimen 
of Messianic prophecy, in the strict sense of the word, which does not 
apply to a historic king. At the end of the evolution stands the 
demotic Oracle-Commentary, which has remarkably close affinities 
with the Book of Daniel. Its author has the same point of view, and 
handles history in the same apocalyptic style. This remarkable method 
of clothing history in the form of mysterious oracles has the same object 
in both cases ; it seeks to inspire confidence in the latter part of the 
text, which contains only visions of the future. The agreement, how- 
ever, goes farther; in both Daniel and the Oracle-Commentary the 
same events are often predicted, so that we can place parallel sections 
side by side, and analyse the documents into apparently independent 
pamphlets. 

It is true that the Egyptian oracle cannot be further compared with 
the remarkable developement of Israelite prophecy, but it would be 
quite a mistake to treat the prophecies of the Egyptians as an 
absolutely unalterable whole which remained unaffected by the passage 
of centuries. Though the available material must be called scanty 
compared with the amount which has presumably been lost, yet in 
spite of all the persistent and unchanging elements certain Anes of 
progress may be recognized. In the earlier period the spurious oracles 
seem to play a larger part than the genuine. The Messianic promises 
are very early converted into Messianic threats. Originally prophecy 
is more closely allied to the phantasy of folk-lore ; later it is filled, as in 
Israel, with the apocalyptic spirit. The uniformity of the evolution 
becomes still clearer when we observe that the same theory of retribu- 
tion was predominant in later Egypt as in contemporary Judaism. It 
is, indeed, not in Daniel but in Chronicles that we meet with exactly 
the same view as in the demotic Oracle-Commentary: if the king 
prospers, then he is righteous ; if he suffers, then he is impious. In 
both cases the criterion is that he ‘ follows’, or does not ‘ follow’, the 
law. The Egyptians, like the Jews, had ceased to be a political nation, 
and had become an ‘ ecclesiastical sect’. 

It can hardly be denied that there were connexions between Israelite 
and Egyptian prophecy. There can be no doubt that, as in Egyptian 
literature, in the Old Testament the spurious oracles, which hailed 
a historical king as the Messiah, were older than the genuine oracles. 
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From the Blessing of Jacob (Gen. xlix 8 ff) and Balaam’s spell (Num. 
xxiv 15 ff) it is clear that even during his lifetime David was glorified 
as the Messiah. This corresponds exactly to the Egyptian custom of 
proclaiming the founder of a new royal family as the long promised 
and divinely appointed lord, so legitimizing the new dynasty. The 
process is repeated in later Israel once more, in the case of Zerubbabel 
after the Exile. 

In the second place, we can quote the Messianic threat in Israel just 
as in Egypt, as a means whereby the promise of a Messiah is sharply 
aimed at the reigning dynasty. This is not so easily recognizable in 
the Saga of the exposure of Moses, but is obvious in the Saga of the 
slaughter of the Babes of Bethlehem, and in Israel’s prophecy of 
Immanuel (Isa. vii); for it is formally uttered over the unbelieving 
king Ahaz, whose dynasty is threatened and will be superseded by that 
of Immanuel. 

In the third place, the connexion between the threat and the promise, 
which is just as characteristic of the Egyptian oracle as it is of the 
Israelite, cannot possibly be understood by itself. Though in many 
places it is still obvious that threat and promise are necessarily cori- 
nected and are as complementary as the two shells of the mussel, yet 
in the Old Testament the connexion between them is already loosen- 
ing. There are, indeed, scholars who deny the existence of this 
connexion, though, in my opinion, they are wrong. For the prophetic 
literature of the Egyptians has preserved this association still more 
clearly, and we are forced to conclude that it represents an older, more 
original stage in the evolution. 

In the fourth place, the outstanding question is as to whether it is 
necessary to assume foreign influence in order to explain Israelite 
prophecy. Could it not have become what it did entirely by itself? 
Is not the resemblance to Egyptian prophecy simply due to the 
similarity of the phenomena, which may be explained by reference to 
similar historical events or to the same type of human temperament ? 
This is improbable, for two reasons: Micah (ch. v) calls David 
ruler ‘from of old, from everlasting’, and Isaiah (ch. xi) thinks of the 
returning David ‘from the root of Jesse’ also as the lord of Paradise, 
for with him begins afresh the primeval peace of the animal world. 
That is very remarkable, for the Israelite monarchy was much too 
young to be carried back into Paradise. In Paradise, according to 
Israelite belief, they were only two individuals, Adam and Eve, with 
neither king nor nation. This contrast between the earliest and the 
last times is most easily explained if we conjecture that /srae/ borrowed 
the motif of a primitive monarchy from elsewhere, from one of the 
ancient monarchies of the East, which knew of a king even in Paradise. 
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The conception would then be translated into history, and so out of 
the returning king of Paradise grew the returning David, because David 
was the first king of Israel. The evolution of eschatology probably 
consists merely in this, that mythological views are translated into 
history. So the returning ‘Antichrist’ becomes the returning Nero 
or Napoleon, the returning ‘ Messiah’ becomes the returning David or 
Barbarossa, the returning ‘Chaos’, with its ‘dragon’, becomes the 
destroying Assyrian, Greek, or Roman. This much we can conclude 
from the Israelite tradition itself—it looks back past itself to oriental 
predecessors. 

Now we have seen, not only that the Egyptians recognized in Re 
the primeval lord of Paradise, but that in the prophetic lament of 
Ipuwer this primeval king is held up before the reigning monarch as 
an ideal. In the same way there are some illustrations of the idea of 
the return of ‘ Chaos’ in Egypt. It is true that we have no Messianic 
text, in the strict sense of the term, from Egypt, but it is possible that 
the reason for this is that eschatology had no meaning for Egyptian 
religion. It is just here that it differed from Israelite religion, which, 
more than any other, reached out into the future and lived in yearning 
and hope, for Israel’s political ideal never had been fulfilled and never 
could be fulfilled. Nevertheless, it seems to me possible that the 
Israelites in this matter were ed by Egyptian conceptions to develope 
their peculiar Messianic belief—unless better models can be discovered 
in Babylonia or Assyria, or possibly evidence found for an eschatology 
which was universal throughout the nearer East. 


II. 


1o. What do we know of Babylonian prophecy? As in dealing 
with Egypt, so here also we can leave on one side the technical oracles, 
which were obtained with the help of external means—the observation 
of heavenly or earthly events, through the inspection of the liver, oil, 
or the stars. It is, on the other hand, very probable that there were 
also inspired oracles. We may conjecture that mahhu or Séhanu was 
the name of the prophet who unveiled the future without omens 
through his god-filled spirit... But what we know of their prophecies 
through literature is still very little. We have two collections of oracles, 
which should probably be included here. These come from the time 
of Esarhaddon. Through the mouths of prophets or, more generally, 
prophetesses, courage is awarded to him and endless years of victory 
and happiness are promised to him in the name of Ishtar of Arbela. 


1 Meissner Babdylonien ii p. 243. 
2 Text in Meissner ii p. 281, and in Ebeling in Gressmann’s Texte* pp. 281 ff. 
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The other oracles likewise come from Assyria. They are generally 
concerned with the calamities of the country and announce its salvation 
or its doom ; no connexion of the various sentences is recognizable, 
and so it seems to me certain that we have here traditional formulas 
which were applied to occasional omens, though no omens are men- 
tioned. These scanty sources do not enable us to write a history, but 
nevertheless the bare fact that prophets did appear in Babylon and 
Assyria is valuable. 

tr. In the second place we may also add myths to the prophetic 
literature. There is, first, a small cuneiform fragment which depicts 
the coming judgement of Babylon, a political catastrophe which is to 
break over the city, whose wealth shall be given to Subartu and 
Assur. We may probably connect this text with the Fra-myth? 
This recounts how the Plague-god Fra devastates the whole world, 
including Babylon ; though the city is guiltless, she is not spared. It 
is not clear whether this event is to take place in the immediate future 
or at the very end. But included in it is an oracle which foretells 
a general uprising of the peoples: ‘Then shall the Sea-country re- 
lentlessly slay the Sea-country, Subartu slay Subartu, the Assyrian 
slay the Assyrian, the Elamite slay the Elamite, the Kassite slay the 
Kassite, the Sutaean slay the Sutaean, the Qutaean slay the Qutaean, 
the Lullubaean slay the Lullubaean, one land slay another, one house 
slay another, one man slay another, one brother slay another. Then 
shall Akkad arise and shall fell them all, shall fling them all down 
together.’ So out of the world-war shall the Akkadians, i.e. the 
Babylonians, emerge as conquerors ; so shall Babylon be restored, and 
to her shall world-dominion be assigned. In this passage the name 
of the poet is inserted .in the text—‘ Kabti-ilani-Marduk, son of 
Dabibu ’, and it is added that he has seen these events ‘as a vision of 
the night ; when he arose in the morning he omitted not a line, and 
no single part did he add thereto’. It is patriotism which has inspired 
him, and we easily understand that because of these verses, which so 
set their desires, the Babylonians sought to honour the name of the poet 
and prophet. Thus, though it is not certain, it is yet probable that the 
Babylonians expected a coming catastrophe. In the tumult of the 
nations Babylon too will be ruined, but she will rise again to new 
strength, even to world-dominion. Very striking is the agreement with 
the so-called ‘ Prophecies against the Nations’ of Isaiah ; we might, 
for example, recall the Ariel prophecy of Isaiah xxix. But as long as 
the Fra-myth remains isolated, and its significance uncertain, its con- 


1 CT. 49; cf. Winckler OLZ., 1907, pp. 347 ff. 
2 Meissner Babylonien ii 185 ff. 
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nexion with Israelite prophecy also cannot be accurately defined. It is, 
however, clear that the idea of world-dominion, which can only have 
arisen in a great nation like the Babylonians, has found eloquent 
expression in the Fra-myth. Finally, the Adapa-myth' should be 
mentioned. As compensation for the loss of eternal life, the first man 
receives world-dominion for all time. So the Babylonians, like the 
Egyptians, recognized a king in Paradise. But no evidence of an 
eschatological meaning has yet come to light. 

12. More important than any external testimony is the internal 
evidence of the prophetic literature of Israel itself, which points to 
a foreign origin. It is not easy to discover such traces in the Old 
Testament, because the vigorous originality of the prophets enables 
them to transmute all foreign elements into their own spirit. But he 
who, like myself, is convinced that Israel was linked up with the life 
of the nearer East, will allow both the question and the attempt to find 
an answer to it. I beg you to notice that it is only an attempt, a 
hypothesis which I put forward for discussion. 

According to Jeremiah, ‘to be a prophet’ means ‘to have stood in 
the counsel of God’ (xxiii 18). The conception of a divine Council 
goes farther back than Amos, for we meet it first in Micah ben Imlah 
(1 Kings xxii). We often find it again later in Isaiah, Ezekiel, 
Zechariah, and Daniel. Where else do we know of such divine as- 
semblies? In Egypt they are completely unknown, but they are quite 
common in Babylon : we hear of them in the myths, in the hymns, and 
in the ritual. Let us picture the Babylonian views to ourselves.? Ac- 
cording to the Creation-myth, Marduk is appointed king of the gods 
by the bestowal of the tablets of Destiny, and becomes the god of 
Destiny. Every year, on New Year’s Day in Duku, a cosmic spot 
situated ‘in the waste of waters ’, he determines the destinies of heaven 
and earth at the head of the assembly of the gods, whilst Nabu fulfils 
the office of Scribe. Later nearly every god became ‘arbiter of 
destiny ’, and it is especially instructive to notice that the Assyrians too 
celebrated their national god Assur in the same way. The climax of 
the New Year festival in Babylon was reached in the ceremony where 
‘on the eighth and eleventh days (of Nisan) the king of the gods of 
heaven and earth takes his place in the Duku, the place where destinies 
are fixed, the gods of heaven and earth in awe do homage to him and 
stand bowed in his presence, while he himself assigns the fortunes of 
distant days’. 

In Israel, too, when Yahweh is enthroned as president of the 


1 Meissner ii 188f; Ebeling, of. cit., pp. 143 ff. 
2 Meissner Babylonten ii 97, 124 f. 
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heavenly Parliament and determines the destiny of the world, he is 
called ‘the King’, though the gods have become angels or ‘ the host 
of heaven’: ‘Mine eyes shall behold ¢he Xing, Yahweh Zebaoth’ 
(Isa. Ixv). Even the scribe-god or scribe-angel is not entirely absent ; 
he is once clearly described by Ezekiel (ix 2) amongst the six heavenly 
‘men’, as clothed in white linen with the inkhorn at his side, and in 
the later literature Enoch is called the heavenly scribe. But as a rule— 
and this is especially true of pre-exilic prophecy, of the time when 
Monotheism was strongest—Yahweh Himself fulfils the office of scribe. 
The tablets of Destiny are replaced by the ‘ Book of Life’, which is 
just as significant in the later prophecy as in the younger Apocalyptic : 
‘every one who is written down for life in Jerusalem’ (Isa. iv 3). We 
may probably conclude that this happened on New Year’s day from 
Isa. xxix 1 ‘Add year to year, let the festivals go their round’. 5P22 is 
connected with "53PF, a specifically astronomical term for the ‘ circuit’ 
of the sun or of the year. 

Isaiah mentions the Seraphim amongst Yahweh's entourage; he 
describes only their six wings. According to Philo of Byblos? the 
artist amongst the gods created for Bel-Kronos of Byblos, who also 
was a ‘king’ (a melek), ‘four eyes in front and behind as tokens of 
royal dominion, (two open) and two closed, and on the shoulders four 
wings, two spread and two folded. The thought was that Kronos 
sleeping saw and seeing slept, and so too the wings indicated that he 
flew while resting and rested while flying.’ He had besides ‘two 
wings at his head’, so that he had six wings in all, exactly like Isaiah’s 
Seraphs. So, too, is he depicted on coins of Byblos,’ the oldest city 
of Phoenicia, which he himself had founded,’ just as Marduk had 
founded Babylon. So, too, Marduk, according to the Creation-epic, 
had four eyes and four ears, which befits the all-seeing god of destiny. 
Dare we suggest that the Seraphs in Israel also, beside their six wings, 
had four eyes, and that features which were originally proper to the 
principal figure are transferred to these subordinate beings? Such 
a transference is by no means unusual in the history of religion, and is 
directly demonstrable in the composite form of Aion-Kronos.‘ Is it 
an accident that saraph is connected with the very verb saraph— 
‘burn’, which is used to indicate the offerings of men and children 
made to Melek-Kronos-Marduk,’ in short, to the god of destiny ? 

In Ezekiel the place of the Seraphs is taken by the Cherubs, which, 


1 Eusebius Praep. Ev. i 10, 36f, p. 39a. 

2 Fig. in Gressmann Gestirnreligion (Beiheft zum AO. 5), 1925, Plate IV. 10. 
3 Eusebius, of. cit., p. 37 a. 

* Gressmann, op. cit., p. 29. 

5 Cf. Baudissin, ‘ Moloch’ PRE. xiii 274 f. 
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as the heavenly watchmen of the enthroned God, have four heads, 
therefore eight eyes, or whose body, according to another account 
(x 2), is covered with eyes. Zechariah (vii 10) speaks frankly of the 
‘seven eyes of Yahweh’, an expression which is quite comprehensible 
when applied to the God of heaven and the lord of the planets, as 
Bel-Marduk was. It is more and more generally recognized that the 
Cherubs are Babylonian astral beings, whilst their name is proved to 
be Babylonian. But a supplementary or alternative conception to 
that to the Lord of the planets is that of the ‘ Pole’. So, in addition 
to Ezekiel’s Cherubs, we have the wheels which move of themselves, 
a reflexion of the heavenly spheres. Reitzenstein rightly recalls the 
figure of Aion in Nonnos (Dionys. 10, 102) : 
eigoxe pipvy 
Atropuarats awiow €XvE KuxAovpevos Aiwv. 


The heavenly scribe with his inkhorn at his side suits this picture well, 
and the Adapa-myth forms an admirable parallel to Zechariah iii. 
Adapa and Joshua, or originally Zerubbabel, both appear in the heavenly 
court, mourning, clad in filthy garments; both are accused by the 
Satan, and both receive the advocacy of an angel. Both are trans- 
formed into kings. Yahweh’s precious stone, on which the name of 
Zerubbabel is inscribed as that of the Messiah, finds an exact parallel 
in the diamond of Ishtar: ‘I cause the light of the diamond to shine 
upon Esarhaddon, king of Assyria; I watch over him as over the 
crown of my head.’' Like the king of heaven, the queen of heaven 
wears a crown, with a diamond on which is engraved the name of the 
reigning king, as elsewhere on Yahweh’s signet-ring.? The king of 
heaven is characterized by ‘the seven eyes upon the stone’. 

Most clearly does Daniel, ch. vii, the vision of the Son of Man, bring 
us into the chamber of destiny, which is set (like Marduk’s chamber 
of destiny) ‘in the waste of the waters’, for the beasts (and the Son of 
Man) come out of the sea. ‘Thrones’ are set, the ‘Ancient of Days’ 
appears, the ‘ Judgement ’ takes place, and ‘ Books’ are opened. The 
Anunnaki come for judgement before the ‘counsellor of the gods’. 
Even Diodorus knows of the twenty-four star-gods as ‘the judges of 
the Universe ’‘; they are, therefore, those who form the court of judge- 
ment. The ‘Books’, again, correspond to the tablets of destiny, on 
which the heavenly scribe writes the decisions. The four beasts (the 
four Diadochi-kings) are deposed, the Son of Man, i.e. ‘the Holy One 
of the Most High’, is installed, so we have again a heavenly enthrone- 


1 Meissner ii 281; Ebeling, p. 282. 
2 Gressmann Gestirnreligion p. 21. 
3 Meissner ii 124. * Id. ii 399. 
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ment of the king of the world, the ‘Most High God’, the god of 
destiny. And if any still be doubtful, let him read the heathen parallel 
to Daniel vii, the poem of Claudian in honour of Stilicho.. He describes 
the twisted caves made by a serpent for the primeval god, who rules 
over the ‘endless Aion’ (Aevum immensum). This Time-god is, like 
the ‘ Ancient of Days’, a venerable old man ; he sits and writes eternal 
laws, while he appoints to the stars their path, and is, therefore, the 
god of destiny with the book of destiny. Beside him thrones are seen, 
obviously appropriated to the other gods, the assessors of the divine 
assembly, and the Ages (saecu/a), distinguished by metals. Then 
appears the youthful gleaming Sun-god, and takes a piece of gold on 
which he inscribes the name of Stilicho, who thus becomes king of the 
golden year. Let this suffice. 

13- Let us look back. Pre-exilic prophetic literature does but dimly 
hint at the Babylonian council of the gods under the presidency of the 
god of destiny, standing behind the council of the year. Babylonian 
traces become clearer first in Ezekiel and Zechariah, but are clearest 
of all in Daniel. This is due to the gradual failure of the originality 
of Israelite prophecy, which ebbs with the course of time, with the 
result that foreign elements force their way steadily to the surface. 
If I have rightly estimated the developement, we must recognize 
Babylonian influence on one of the central ideas of Israelite pro- 
phecy. This, however, in no way detracts from its greatness. That 
the Assyrians should think of their chief god Assur as a Marduk, and 
so raise him to the level of a god of destiny, is not surprising in view 
of their political world-dominion. But the same fact must appear 
almost as a miracle in Israel. What a giant faith this tiny nation 
must have possessed, to make their God the king of the world, the 
Lord of heaven and of earth! The eternal value of Israelite prophecy 
does not rest on the conceptions which we have mentioned here, but 
on the nobility and on the spiritual profundity of the ethical religion. 

I would not be misunderstood. I do not mean that Isaiah’s idea of 
Yahweh contained any astrological element. But we win a new back- 
ground for Isaiah’s thinking. Henceforth it is quite impossible even to 
discuss so low a conception of Yahweh as that which was suggested 
to some scholars of an earlier generation by negro-religion. We can 
no longer think of Yahweh as a little local god dwelling in Mount 
Sion. To Isaiah he was the heavenly king who reigns over the whole 
world, not lower but greater than Marduk. And this is my judge- 
ment too. 


Huco GRESSMANN. 


1 De Consulat. Stilichonis ii 424 ff. 
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THE GOSPEL OF PETER. 


IT is now some forty years since the French Archaeological Mission 
discovered the Akhmim Fragment of the Gospel of Peter, and interest 
in the discovery has waned. The fragment has failed to impress the 
learned world, and except among scholars there are few who have even 
heard of it. 

No doubt the reason is to be found partly in the demerits of the 
work, a book so absurd and fantastic seems unworthy of serious 
attention ; but something must also be allowed for the fact that most 
scholars, particularly in England, have declared that ‘ Peter’ is a poor 
harmony of the four canonical gospels, containing no original features, 
and owing its peculiarities to the carelessness and partiality of the 
writer. This view was put forward by Dr Armitage Robinson and 
Dr M. R. James who published the text with notes in 1892.1 These 
scholars held that ‘ Peter’ shewed clear evidence of his acquaintance 
with our’four gospels, and although Dr Swete, who published his 
edition in the following year, was somewhat more cautious, he con- 
sidered that ‘ investigation established a strong probability that in one 
form or another the canonical gospels were known to the Petrine 
writer’.2 This view found support in Germany, and it has not often 
been questioned. Quite recently Professor Burkitt wrote ‘ Thirty years 
of scrutiny has not established the claim of the Gospel of Peter to be 
an independent witness or even to preserve any fresh element of his- 
torical value’,® and in 1924 Dr James stated categorically that ‘The 
Gospel of Peter uses all four canonical gospels ’.* 

In view of such a consensus of opinion it may seem presumptuous 
to question the correctness of this view, but I can only plead that it 
came as a surprise to me to discover how slender is the evidence on 
which it is based, and if the commonly accepted verdict is challenged 
those who have given it the weight of their authority may be induced 
to re-examine the facts. 

The object of this paper is to review those passages in the Gospel 
of Peter which have been supposed to indicate an acquaintance with 
the canonical gospels, and to enquire whether the accepted explanation 
is the most probable which can be given. I will begin with the 
question of the relationship of ‘ Peter’ to the fourth gospel, since that is 
generally admitted to be the most open to doubt. 


1 The Gospel according to Peter and the Revelation to Peter, two lectures, 
2 Swete, The Akhmim Fragment p. xx. 

8 Christian Beginnings p. 79. 

* The Apocryphal New Testament p. 90. 
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I. ‘ Peter’ and the Fourth Gospel. 


Dr Armitage Robinson marked the following passages as indicating 
an acquaintance with St John :— 

tr. § 3 ‘And he delivered him to the people. ... And taking the 
Lord they pushed him along as they ran, and said, Let us hale the 
Son of God, since we have obtained power over him’ (éfovaiay airod). 

John xix ro f ‘ Dost thou not know that I have power (éfovaiav) to 
release thee and have power to crucify thee ?’ 

It is just possible that in ‘ Peter’ é€ovaiav abrod means ‘ his authority ’, 
i.e. Herod’s, atrod pointing back to the subject of zapédwxev three lines 
before. But however that may be, the correspondence is very slight, 
and if the usual translation be accepted the use of éfovava in a different 
sense does not suggest literary dependence. 

2. § 3 ‘And they set him on a chair of judgement saying, Judge 
righteously thou King of Israel. And one of them bringing a crown 
of thorns put. it on the Lord’s head.’ 

John xix 13 ‘ Pilate therefore sat upon the judgement seat in a place 
called The Pavement’. 

We cannot trace any reference to the Baya on which Pilate sat’ in 
the xa#édpa on which, according to ‘ Peter’, the people set Jesus. In 
John it is the soldiers who crown him with thorns. 

3- § 3 ‘ Others pierced him with a reed’. 

John xix 34 ‘One of the soldiers pierced his side with a lance’. 

The use of the word wicow in a wholly different connexion is a very 
poor argument for literary dependence. 

4. §4 ‘And being angered against him (the penitent thief) they 
commanded that his legs be not broken, so that he might die in 
torment ’. 

John xix 31 ‘ They asked Pilate that their legs might be broken and 
they might be taken away ’. 

The two accounts have nothing whatever in common except the 
mention of a common practice. In ‘Peter’ the thief’s legs are not 
broken in order to lengthen his sufferings, in John the legs of Jesus 
are not broken because he is dead. If we seek a proof that ‘ Peter’ did 
not know John surely we have it here. 

5. §5 ‘And a certain one of them said, Give him to drink gall 
mingled with vinegar ; and having mixed it they gave him to drink 
and fulfilled all things’ (érAnpwoay ravra). 

John xix 28 ‘ After this Jesus, knowing that all things had now been 
finished, that the scripture might be fulfilled (iva reAcww6y % ypady), 


1 It is possible that é«a&oev in John xix 13 should be given an active sense, but 
N. T. usage is against this suggestion. 
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saith, I thirst. A vessel full of vinegar stood there. So they put 
a sponge full of the vinegar upon hyssop and brought it to his mouth. 
When therefore Jesus took the vinegar he said, It is finished’ 
(reréAeorax). 

The only common feature which calls for notice is the emphasis 
laid on the fulfilling or finishing of all things. Even here, unless we 
accept an inferior text of John, the word used is different, and the fulfilling 
of Psalm Ixix 21 was doubtless a favourite point in early Christian 
apologetics. On the other hand the differences are much more 
striking. ‘Peter’ has no mention of the sponge or of the hyssop, and 
he seems to regard the gall and vinegar as a poison intended to hasten 
death. 

6. § 5 ‘And many went about with lights (Avyvwv) thinking that it 
was night, and they fell ’. 

John xviii 3 ‘Judas cometh there with lanterns and torches (pera 
davev kat Xaprddwv) and weapons’. And xviii 6 ‘ As then he said to 
them I am he, they went backwards and fell to the ground’ (xai érecav 
xapat). 

It is difficult to take seriously the suggestion of literary dependence. 
‘ Peter’ says that during the crucifixion it was so dark that some carried 
lights and fell. What possible connexion has this with John’s state- 
ment that in Gethsemane some carried torches, and on the confession 
of Jesus the officers went backward and fell? Even the word for 
lights is different. 

7. § 6 ‘ And then they drew out the nails from the Lord’s hands’. 

John xx 25 ‘ Unless I see in his hands the print of the nails’. 

It is alleged that since John alone mentions the nails, ‘ Peter’ must 
have read his gospel. I would reply, firstly, that all the gospels imply 
the use of nails since they were always used in the hands, though not 
always in the feet; and secondly, that John would not have mentioned 
them had he not included the story of Thomas. John says nothing about 
nails in his account of the crucifixion. In ‘ Peter’ ‘they drew out the 
nails’ is no more than a ‘ graphic touch ’. 

8.§ 6 ‘And he brought him to his own tomb, called Joseph’s 
garden ’. 

John xix 41 ‘And there was in the place where he was crucified 
a garden, and in the garden a new sepulchre’. The use of the term 
‘garden’ (xjros) constitutes a more striking resemblance than any we 
have previously studied. But what does it prove? Only that ‘ Peter’s’ 
source spoke of a garden. We must not make the assumption that at 
the time when ‘ Peter’ wrote the only account in the world which spoke 
of a garden was our fourth gospel. The author of the fourth gospel 


1 For references see Encyclopedia Biblica, Art. ‘Cross’. 
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did not invent the garden ; even if the detail is unhistorical, it is much 
more likely that it owes its existence to the pious imagination of the 
multitude than that John deliberately invented it, and if the tradition 
existed when John wrote, may not ‘Peter’ have heard it too? Other 
indications do not favour the hypothesis of literary dependence. It is 
Matthew not John who says that the tomb was Joseph’s own property 
—though Matthew does not use the word iduv. John speaks of 
pvquetov, ‘Peter’ of rados. John says that the sepulchre was new, 
‘Peter’ omits this detail, and ‘ Peter’ does not say that the garden 
was in the place where Jesus was crucified. I submit that a theory of 
literary dependence cannot be established on the use of a single word 
the occurrence of which can quite easily be explained otherwise. 

g. § 11 ‘And early on the Lord’s day Mary Magdalene, a woman 
disciple of the Lord (fearing because of the Jews she did not do at 
the Lord’s tomb what women are accustomed to do for their loved 
ones who are dead), took with her her friends and came to the tomb 
where he was laid’. 

Only John mentions Mary Magdalene by herself. It would seem 
that the only one of the women mentioned by the synoptists whose 
personality impressed itself on the Church and whose memory survived 
was Mary, and before long the others dropped out of the narrative 
altogether—as in John. ‘Peter’ reflects an intermediate stage in 
the growth of the tradition. The other women have not disappeared 
entirely, but they are mentioned as an afterthought and described 
vaguely as Mary’s friends. 

Only a strong determination to find evidences of acquaintance with 
the fourth gospel could detect the influence of John xix 40 (‘as the 
custom is for the Jews to prepare for burial’) in the words of ‘ Peter’, 
‘She did not do at the Lord’s tomb those things which the women are 
wont to do for those who die and are dear to them ’. 

10. A little stronger is the evidence of Mary’s experiences. 

§ 11 ‘So they went and found the tomb opened; and they came 
near and peered in there (rapéxvWay éxei), and they see there a certain 
young man sitting.’ 

John xx 5 ‘And the other disciple came first to the sepulchre, and 
peering in (xapaxtwas) he beholdeth the linen cloths ’. 

Is the verbal similarity enough to counterbalance the dissimilarity in 
the subject-matter? ‘Peter’ is describing the visit of Mary, John the 
visit of the Beloved Disciple ; ‘ Peter’ uses ragos, John writes pvypeiov ; 
in ‘ Peter’ the women see (épaow) a young man, in John the Beloved 
Disciple beholds (8Aére) only the linen cloths. The use ofa single 
common word by ‘Peter’ and John is not enough to outweigh 
differences so obvious, and probability inclines strongly to the view 
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that ‘ Peter’ had not seen John’s narrative. As these stories were 
repeated the natural tendency would be for the phraseology to become 
fixed and the same words would be used even in different con- 
nexions. : 

11. Only one other passage is suggested as shewing familiarity with 
the fourth gospel. 

§ 12 ‘But I Simon Peter and Andrew my brother took our nets, 
and went away to the sea. And there was with us Levi the son of 
Alphaeus.’ 

With this is compared the account of the appearance to the disciples 
of John xxi 2 ff. Against any hypothesis of literary dependence must 
be reckoned the difference in the names of the Apostles. John says 
nothing of Andrew or of Levi the son of Alphaeus, but speaks of 
Thomas called Didymus, and Nathaniel from Cana, -and the sons of 
Zebedee, and two other disciples. Except on the theory that John 
was inventing the whole story and that no one had ever heard of it 
until he wrote there is not a shred of evidence that ‘ Peter’ has read 
his account; all we can say is that ‘Peter’ and John both knew 
a tradition that some incident had occurred when Simon Peter and 
a few of his companions were engaged in fishing. How great was the 
degree of verbal similarity between the two versions of the common 
tradition we do not know, but judging from the few words of ‘ Peter’ 
which survive it was not very great. 

We conclude, therefore, that the attempt to prove that ‘ Peter’ 
knew the work of St John fails conspicuously. There are points of 
similarity between the apocryphal gospel and the gospel of St John, 
but they are not very striking, and against them must be placed the 
innumerable differences and inconsistencies between the two accounts. 
Even if we allow that ‘ Peter’ may have used his sources with great 
freedom, there seems no reason why he should have gone out of his 
way to contradict the Johannine account. An important point is the 
impression created by his narrative that ‘ Peter’ had never heard of the 
‘Jerusalem tradition’ of the resurrection appearances. If so, he had 
never read St John or St Luke. 


Il. ‘ Peter’ and Matthew and Luke. 


If the case for the use by ‘ Peter’ of the Gospel of St John is so weak, 
we may ask whether it is any stronger for his dependence upon the first 
and third gospels. 

Dr Swete selected three passages which seemed to him to suggest 
that ‘ Peter ’ had read St Matthew, and three which indicated a know- 
ledge of St Luke. We will consider them in order. 

$2 
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Peter i ‘ But of the Jews no man washed his hands, neither Herod 
nor one of his judges. And as they did (not) wish to wash Pilate 
stood up’, &c. ° 

Matthew xxvii 24 ‘ But Pilate seeing that he prevailed nothing, but 
rather a tumult arose, took water and washed his hands before the 
multitude.’ 

‘Peter’ has evidently just recorded Pilate’s washing of his hands, 
and he tries to emphasize the guilt of the hated Jews by insisting that 
none of the Jews did likewise. He therefore knew the tradition of 
which Matthew is otherwise our only witness. But that does not prove 
that he knew the First Gospel. If he did, why did he not go on to 
record Pilate’s protestation ‘I am guiltless of this blood’, and the 
Jews’ ready rejoinder ‘ His blood be upon us and upon our children’? 
That was just the point on which ‘ Peter’ was anxious to insist, and if 
he knew the words of the people it is strange that he should have 
omitted them. The natural inference is that ‘ Peter’ and Matthew are 
both endeavouring to give expression to the same thought, viz. the 
peculiar infamy of the Jews, but they do it in different ways, and there- 
fore their accounts are independent. This conclusion is strengthened 
by ‘ Peter’s’ inclusion of Pilate’s protest in another connexion. In 
§x Pilate, on hearing the report of the guard and of the elders, 
exclaims ‘I am clean from the blood of the Son of God; it was you 
who contrived it’. It is the same tradition in both gospels, but the 
fact that it appears in a wholly different context in ‘Peter’ suggests 
that he was not acquainted with our first gospel. 

The second passage which Dr Swete thought rested upon Matthew 
concerns the earthquake. 

Peter vi ‘ And then they drew the nails from the hands of the Lord 
and laid him on the ground. And all the ground was shaken and 
there was great fear.’ 

Matthew xxvii 50 ‘And Jesus gave up the spirit. And behold the 
veil of the temple was rent in twain from the top to the bottom, and 
the earth was shaken and the rocks were rent,’ &c. 

The simple fact the two narratives have in common is that the 
earth was shaken, but whereas in ‘ Peter’ the miracle occurs when the 
body of Jesus touches the ground,’ in Matthew the earthquake is one of 
a series of marvels which mark the moment of the death of Jesus. ‘Peter’s’ 


1 In connexion with the supposed Docetism of this gospel Prof. Bethune-Baker 
remarks that this incident suggests that ‘ Peter’s’ Docetism was not of a very 
thorough-going character. I should say that ‘ Peter’ was hardly theologian enough 
to be a heretic ; some passages may reflect heretical tendencies in his sources, but 
* Peter’ was probably unconscious of the fact. 
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is decidedly the more sober narrative. Both evangelists knew a story 
about an earthquake, but tradition was vague as to the exact moment 
when it had taken place, and each inserted it at what seemed to him 
the most appropriate point. It happened that their judgement did not 
agree. It is unfair to ‘ Peter’ to represent him as wilfully muddling 
the canonical narrative unless there is better evidence that he was 
acquainted with it. What reason could he have had for making such 
an alteration as this? It is more probable that he, like the other 
evangelists, found himself surrounded with a number of vague and 
contradictory stories, and that he, like the others, did his best to fit 
them together into a consistent whole. He was less successful than 
they because he had less ability, but there is no reason why he should 
be accused of wilful misrepresentation whenever his version differs from 
that of one or more of the rest. 

Peter § viii gives an elaborate account of the request of the Scribes 
and Pharisees and Elders that Pilate would set a guard at the tomb 
‘lest at any time his disciples come and steal him, and the people 
suppose that he is risen from the dead, and they will do us harm’. 
Pilate grants the request and sends Petronius, the centurion, with 
soldiers to guard the tomb. The guard, with the elders, seal the tomb 
and encamp near by. On the sabbath morning a large crowd from 
Jerusalem come as witnesses to the sealing. 

Here in part the correspondence with Matthew is verbal and there- 
fore more important. Matthew xxvii 64 reads ‘ Lest at any time the 
disciples come and steal him’, exactly the words of ‘Peter’. But 
nearly every other detail is different. Matthew says ‘the chief priests 
and the Pharisees were gathered together’. ‘Peter’ has ‘the scribes 
and Pharisees and elders being gathered together’. In Matthew the 
priests remember certain prophecies of Jesus, in ‘ Peter’ their action 
is the result of a change in the attitude of the people, and there is 
no mention of prophecies. In Matthew the priests fear that the 
disciples may say to the people ‘He is raised (iyép6y) from the 
dead’ ; in ‘ Peter’ the people may suppose (ioAdBy) that he is risen 
(évéorn) from the dead. Matthew gives the verbal reply of Pilate, 
‘Peter’ only records the sequel. These are small and unimportant 
differences, but they make the hypothesis of literary dependence less 
probable. Once more, all that can be affirmed is that Matthew and 
‘Peter’ both knew a tradition that the Jews asked Pilate for a guard, 
and in the form familiar to each the words ‘lest his disciples come 
and steal him’ occurred, but for the rest the traditions differed 
widely. That a common phrase should appear in different versions 
of a tradition is not at all surprising; the Jews must have given 
some reason for their request, and what other reason could they have 
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given than this? It is difficult for two people to tell the same 
story without using some common words and phrases, but if they 
differ in matters of fact the probability is that the one is not repeating 
the narrative of the other. 


We now pass to consider those passages in ‘ Peter’ which have been 
supposed to indicate an acquaintance with our third gospel. 

1. First, we have the mention of Herod as participating in the trial 
and condemnation of Jesus. According to ‘ Peter’ Herod did not 
wash his hands, Herod commanded Jesus to be taken and abused, 
and Herod granted the body of Jesus to Pilate, the friend of Joseph. 
Of the canonical gospels, Luke alone mentions Herod in connexion 
with the trial; therefore it is argued that Luke’s gospel was known 
to ‘Peter’. But how different is the picture presented in the two 
accounts! In Luke the part played by Herod is a perfectly natural 
one, and not very important. Pilate sends Jesus to Herod in the hope 
of escaping from an embarrassing situation: Herod, much gratified, 
conducts an examination ; but, finally, disappointed at the silence of 
Jesus, he coarsely insults him and sends him back to Pilate. ‘ Peter’ 
represents Herod as playing a far more important part. It is Herod, the 
King, who is really responsible for the death of Jesus, and through him 
the guilt of the crucifixion rests upon the Jews. We do not possess 
‘Peter’s’ account of the trial, but the fragment which remains is 
enough to disclose his purpose ; it was to emphasize the guilt of the 
Jews and to minimize the guilt of Pilate.’ 

This is not, therefore, a case in which the differences of ‘ Peter’ 
from Luke are strong evidence that ‘ Peter’ had not seen the canonical 
gospel. Here he had good reason for introducing modifications, for 
garbling the Lucan narrative. And yet we must not too readily 
assume that this is what he did. As far as this passage is concerned 
the evidence of his acquaintance with Luke could hardly be weaker. 
It amounts to no more than the bare mention of Herod as concerned 
in the trial of Jesus. If Herod actually did take part in the trial it is 
not altogether wonderful that ‘Peter’ should have heard of the fact 
even though he had never seen the third gospel. Once more we must 
insist that the gospels are not romances created out of nothing by the 
evangelists ; the gospels are collections of current traditions, and if 
Luke met a tradition that Herod was concerned in the trial of Jesus, 
it is not inconceiveable that ‘ Peter’ met it too. He may have learnt it 
in a different form, and he may have elaborated it in accordance with 


1 We are reminded of John xix 11, where we may probably see the same 
tendency at work ; and of course there is Mt. xxvii 24, 25. 
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his own views, but learn it he did, and not necessarily or even probably 
from the third gospel. 

2. The second passage which has been supposed to indicate an ac- 
quaintance with Luke is § iv which describes the crucifixion of the two 
malefactors and the repentance of one of them. 

Peter §iv ‘And one of those malefactors reviled them saying, We 
suffer thus because of our evil deeds; but this man, having become 
the saviour of men, in what did he wrong you? And being angered 
against him they commanded that his legs should not be broken so 
that he might die in torment.’ 

Once more ‘ Peter’ has learnt a tradition which Luke also incorporates 
to the effect that one malefactor (xaxodpyos so Luke; Mark and 
Matthew Ayorys) acknowledged his guilt and his sympathy with Jesus. 
But there the correspondence ends. In Luke the malefactor’s protest 
is addressed to his fellow, in ‘Peter’ he speaks to the Jews, and 
although the sense is the same in both accounts the wording is 
altogether different. We cannot see here any indication of literary 
dependence. 

3. Lastly, it is pointed out that only Luke and ‘ Peter’ mention the 
remorse of the spectators. 

Peter § vii ‘Then the Jews and the elders and the priests, knowing 
how much evil they had done themselves, began to lament and to 
say, Woe to our sins, the judgement is at hand and the end of 
Jerusalem.’ 

Peter § viii ‘The Scribes and the others hearing that all the people 
murmured and beat their breasts, saying, If at his death those mighty 
signs are come to pass, see how righteous he was!’ &c. 

It needs a lively imagination to find the source of this passage in 
Luke xxiii 47f ‘The centurion, seeing what was come to pass, glorified 
God saying, Truly this was a righteous man. And all the multitudes being 
come together to see this sight returned beating their breasts.’ Luke 
and ‘Peter’ have two things in common, (1) a knowledge of the fact 
that some of the Jews (‘ Peter’ 6 Aads dras) regretted the crucifixion, 
and (2) the belief that some beat their breasts. But how small is the 
correspondence! The grief of the Jews in ‘Peter’ is a fear produced 
by the very great signs, or in the earlier passage the working of a guilty 
conscience. In Luke the grief of the spectators is a natural horror at 
the brutality of the crucifixion. Even in the mention of the beating of 
their breasts, the two accounts use a different verb (Luke rvmrovres, 
‘Peter’ xéwrerat ta 077/07). 

That ‘Peter’ knew the third gospel must remain a highly question- 
able supposition. 
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Ill. ‘ Peter’ and Mark. 


So far our examination of the gospel has led us to the conclusion 
that there is very little evidence in favour of the theory that ‘ Peter’ 
knew the first, third, and fourth gospels. We must now turn our 
attention to the further question of ‘ Peter’s’ indebtedness to Mark. 
Professor Turner has affirmed that ‘the dependence of our fragment is 
not questioned’... ‘the employment of Mark’s gospel is admitted on 
all sides’ Even Harnack thought that ‘ “ Peter’s ” acquaintance with 
Mark is proved or almost proved ’.* 

I transcribe the list of coincidences contained in Dr Swete’s intro- 
duction (p. xvii), omitting those which have already been discussed. 

(a) Zhe Lord is attired in purple, crowned with thorns, spat upon, 
buffeted. Peter iii, Mark xiv 65, xv 16-20. ‘Peter’ knows of the 
facts recorded by Mark, but his account differs as much as it is possible 
for two accounts of the same events to differ from one another. 

Mark has two mockings, ‘Peter’ only one. In Mark it is the 
soldiers who plait the crown of thorns, in ‘ Peter’ it is ‘a certain one’ 
of the people, and the people, not the soldiers, clothe Jesus in purple. 
In Mark it is apparently some of the Levitical police who spit upon him,’ 
in ‘ Peter’ we read ‘ and others standing by spat in his eyes’. In Mark 
the same men cover his face and buffet (xoAapi{ew) him, while the 
soldiers smite him on the head with a reed; in ‘Peter’ ‘ others’ (of 
the people) smack his cheeks,‘ and others again prick him with a reed. 
Mark has nothing to correspond with the scourging by the people 
recorded by ‘ Peter’. 

If ‘ Peter’ has read Mark, he has certainly forgotten the details, but 
as far as this passage is concerned it is easier to suppose that his 
narrative is an independent rendering of tradition. 

(6) Zhe Lord is crucified between two malefactors. Peter iv, Mark 
xv 27. This point need not detain us. ‘Peter’ knows the fact, as no 
doubt every one who had ever heard of the crucifixion knew it, but he 
uses a different word for ‘ malefactors’ and his account is much nearer 
to that of Luke. It has no single feature in common with Mark. 

(c) Zhe silence of the Lord. Peter iv, Mark xiv 61. Swete very 
properly adds ‘but under other circumstances’. There is nothing in 
Peter’s ‘ but he was silent as feeling no pain’ remotely reminiscent of 
Mark’s ‘ but he was silent and answered nothing’. When we remember 


1 J. T.S. vol. xiv p. 165. 

? Bruchstiicke p. 32 f. Quoted H.D.B. v 427. 
5 Mk, xiv 65, ‘the people’ were not present. 
* Tds ovaydvas abrov épameay. 
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that in the fourth gospel it is Pilate who observes and protests against 
the Lord’s silence, we realize how fluid tradition was. 

(d@) A superscription is placed on the cross. Peter iv, Mark xv 26. 

The two statements must be quoted. 

Peter ‘And when they had set up the cross they placed on it the 
superscription (éréypayay dr), This is the King of Israel.’ 

Mark ‘And the superscription (érrypady) of his accusation was 
written over, The King of the Jews.’ 

érvypady was no doubt a technical term, so that no stress can be laid 
upon its occurrence in both accounts. More important is ‘ Peter’s’ ‘ of 
Israel’ for ‘of the Jews’ which occurs in all the canonical gospels. 
The contrast does not support Zahn’s dictum that ‘the only sources 
from which the Gospel of Peter has drawn its materials are our four 
Gospels’? ; it is very difficult to imagine the author, familiar with the 
Marcan form, making this pointless alteration. 

(e) The Lord’s garments are divided. Peter iv, Mark xv 24. Both 
again record the fact, but there the similarity between the accounts 
ends. Mark and all the canonical gospels use the word iydrua,? ‘ Peter’ 
uses the word évdvpara, and there is nothing in Mark to correspond 
with ‘ Peter’s ’ ‘setting the garments before him’. Why should Swete 
remark that ‘“ Peter”, after his manner, changes something—ipdria 
gives place to évévpata’?- Poor ‘ Peter’, he is much maligned! 

(/) There is darkness from noon to 3 p.m. Peter v, Mark xv 33. 

Peter ‘ Now it was midday, and darkness covered all Judaea ’ (axdros 
Katécxe Tacav tiv ‘lovdaiav). 

Mark ‘ And when it was the sixth hour it became dark over all the 
land until the ninth hour’ (oxdros éyévero éf’ SAnv ri yiv). 

There is no trace of verbal correspondence, only the tradition is 
known to both. Again the evidence is against literary connexion. 

(g) A potion is administered to the Lord shortly before his death. 
Peter v, Mark xv 23, 36. 

The wording, which is Swete’s, conceals a great difference in the 
presentation of the narrative. In Mark a potion is offered as an act of 
mercy before the crucifixion, and later, just before the Lord’s death, 
‘ one ran, and filling a sponge full of vinegar put it on a reed and gave 
him to drink’. 

In the other gospels numerous changes have been made to secure 
the fulfilment of Ps. lxix 22. In ‘Peter’ only one draught is ad- 
ministered, and that is apparently intended to hasten death and allow 
for the removal of the bodies before the sabbath. ‘And they were 
troubled and distressed lest the sun had set, inasmuch as he was yet 


1 H.D. B. v 427. 2 So the LXX, Ps, xxi 19. 
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alive ; it is written for them that the sun set not on one that hath died 
by violence. And one of them said, Give him gall to drink with 
vinegar; and they mixed and gave him to drink.’ 

Could anything be farther from Mark? And yet this is one of those 
passages supposed to prove ‘ Peter’s’ indebtedness to the second gospel 
and the unscrupulous manner in which he dealt with his sources. It 
is not only more charitable but also more sensible to suppose that he 
.differs from Mark because he had never seen our gospel and was bound 
to rely upon a different and doubtless an inferior tradition. 

(4) The fourth word from the cross. Peter v, Mark xv 34. 

Peter ‘And the Lord cried, saying, My power, my power, thou hast 
left me.’ 

Mark ‘ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ?’ 

Comment is superfluous. Only those who have already decided 
that ‘ Peter ’ was a heretic wilfully perverting the gospel can argue that 
this passage indicates his acquaintance with Mark. 

(¢) The veil of the temple is rent. Peter v, Mark xv. 38. 

Peter, xai airijs pas Stepdyn 16 Kataréracpa Tov vaod Tis ‘lepovoadnp 
eis Svo. 

Mark, xai 7d xataréragpa tod vaod écxicOn cis di0 am’ dvwlev ews 
KaTw. 
Here there are verbal similarities, but there are also verbal dissimi- 
larities, and the latter balance the former. It is easier to account for 
similarities in two independent narratives of the same event than to 
explain divergences in two narratives, one of which is derived from the 
other. It is not necessary to suppose that Peter had read Mark to 
understand his speaking of ‘the veil of the temple’, but why if he knew 

Mark should he change écxio@y into drepayy ? 

(j) The burial by Joseph unquestionably belonged to the common 
tradition of all the churches and was probably well known to the vast 
majority of Christians before a line of the canonical gospels had been 
written. It is only necessary to remark that ‘ Peter’s’ account is in 
marked contrast with Mark’s. According to ‘ Peter’ the negotiations 
for the body of Jesus took place before the crucifixion (Peter i), in 
Mark, Joseph acts in the emergency which arose after the death of 
Jesus (‘since it was the Preparation Joseph came’ &c. Mark xv 42). 
In ‘Peter’ it is the Jews, or Herod, not Pilate, who grant the body.’ 
In ‘Peter’ the explanation is admiration for the good deeds of 
Jesus, in Mark it is concern for the near approach of the Sabbath. 
Critics anxious to establish ‘ Peter’s’ dependence upon Mark point to the 
words «iAnce owddn (P) and éveAnoey ri owddevr (M). The corre- 


1 Cf. Peter vi‘ The Jews rejoiced and gave his body (capa) to Joseph to bury it’; 
Mark xv 45 ‘He [Pilate] granted the corpse (xra@pa) to Joseph’. 
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spondenée, buried among contrasts, is not impressive. If ‘Peter’ had 
Mark in mind, why did he write ‘ taking the Lord he washed him’ for 
‘taking him down’, and ‘he brought him to his own sepulchre (rados) 
called the Garden of Joseph’ for ‘he laid him in a tomb’ (yvjpa) ? 

(2) We pass to the mention of the great stone rolled to the mouth of 
the tomb. Of course ‘Peter’ knows the fact which is variously described 
in all the synoptic gospels, but how differently he describes it! In 
Mark, Joseph having laid the body in the tomb rolls a stone against 
the door, thus completing the burial in the ordinary way. In ‘ Peter’, 
the Jews are wholly responsible for the stone, the placing and sealing 
of which is one of the precautions against a possible theft by the 
disciples (§ viii). Surely there is no positive evidence here of depen- 
dence upon Mark or Matthew ; the words represent a further elabora- 
tion of the tradition which was unknown to Mark, but which Matthew 
inserted in a simpler form into his narrative. We can easily account 
for ‘Peter’s’ elaboration by supposing that he desired to rule out any 
possibility of a fraud, and to emphasize the enormous size of the stone ; 
there is no proof that he knew the canonical gospel. Every divergence 
from the canonical accounts increases the probability that ‘ Peter’ did 
not know them. 

(7) Zhe appearance of an angel. Peter xi, Mark xvi. 5. 

Peter ‘And going away they found the tomb opened. And ap- 
proaching they looked in there, and they see there a certain young 
man sitting in the midst of the tomb, fair and clothed in a most 
splendid robe. And he said unto them, Why are ye come? Whom 
do ye seek? That crucified one? He is risen and departed. But if 
ye believe not, look in and see the place where he lay, because he is not 
(there). For he is risen and gone thither whence he was sent. Then 
the women were afraid and fled.’ 

Mark ‘And coming to the tomb, they saw a young man sitting on 
the right side, clothed with a white robe, and they were amazed. And 
he saith unto them, Be not amazed. Ye seek Jesus the Nazarene the 
crucified. He is risen ; he is not here. Behold the place where they 
laid him.... And going out they fled from the tomb . . . for they 
feared... .’ 

The correspondence here is remarkable. ‘They found the tomb 
opened’ is at least reminiscent of ‘They see that the stone has been 
rolled back’. Mark’s description of the young man is only slightly 
elaborated (much less than in Matthew and Luke). The point of 
his address is the same, the women are engaged in a fruitless search 
for Jesus because he is risen, and they are invited to see the place 
where he had been laid. The women flee in terror. So much for the 
similarities, but let us observe the differences. ‘ Peter’ speaks of rados, 
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Mark of pvnpeiov. ‘ Peter’ does not seem to grasp the nature of 
a Jewish tomb. ‘Peter’ says that the young man was sitting in the 
middle of the tomb. Mark places him on the right (outside ?). 
‘Peter’ says nothing about the astonishment of the women, or of the 
young man’s reassurance, and his riva {yreire is nearer to Luke than to 
Mark. ‘Peter’ uses dvéory of the resurrection, Mark has jyép6y. 
‘Peter’ makes it quite clear that the women are to ‘ see the place 
where he lay’ in order to convince them, a point which is not so 
obvious in Mark ; and for Mark’s ‘ where they laid him’, ‘ Peter’, like 
Matthew, has ‘where he lay’. Mark’s account of the instructions to 
the disciples is wholly omitted. ‘Peter’ identifies the resurrection 
with the ascension. He has nothing to correspond with Mark’s state- 
ment that the women said no word to any man. 

Before we attempt to estimate the significance of these facts, it may 
be well to consider the very remarkable fact that Peter includes this 
narrative at all. He has already narrated the descent from heaven of 
two gigantic angels who raise Jesus from the dead (§ix), and of another 
angel who enters the tomb and has no other function than to greet the 
women (§ x). There can hardly be a doubt that here we have what in 
synoptic criticism is called a doublet. There were two forms of one 
tradition ; according to one (Matthew xxviii 2), a single angel de- 
scended from heaven to assist at the resurrection, according to the 
other (Luke xxiv 4), there were two angels whose business was to 
announce the resurrection to the women (cf. John xx 12). ‘Peter’ 
knows both these traditions, and not recognizing them as variant 
accounts of the same event, he puts them both into his narrative. 

The question for us is, What is the origin of the two traditions ? 
Surely with Mark and ‘ Peter’ before us we can trace them both back 
to the ‘young man’ whom the women encountered at the tomb. 
Mark does not say that he was an angel though he probably implies it, 
and ‘Peter’ though still calling him ‘a young man’? heightens the 
supernatural character of his appearance. In Matthew we have his 
angelic nature definitely stated, and in Luke he has been transformed 
into two supernatural beings. ‘ Peter’ includes all three traditions, or 
rather the one tradition at three separate stages of its growth! An 
angel descends from Heaven, two angels descend from Heaven, and 
‘acertain young man’ converses with the women. This is extremely 
important as establishing ‘ Peter’s’ method of writing his gospel. He 
did not sit down with four finished documents before him and 
reduce them to a harmony with such original features as suited his 
heretical opinions or his unaccountable caprice. He collected all the 
traditions he could find ; some were early, some were late ; some were 


1 Twa veavioxoy, 
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valuable, some were worthless ; some were sober, some were fantastic ; 
‘ Peter’ was no critic, and he took them all as he found them, and put 
them down with little or no attempt to construct a consistent narrative. 
If, as in this case, an early form of a tradition differed greatly from its 
later form or forms, he included all the accounts as though they 
referred to separate events. 

Now let us return to the narrative of the visit of the women at the 
tomb. Everything points to the conclusion that ‘ Peter’ has here 
incorporated a very early tradition—he has tapped the stream at a point 
before it reached Matthew or Luke. As time passed stories were 
elaborated, and as a general rule the simpler the narrative the earlier 
the date. ‘Peter’ has become acquainted with the story of the 
women’s visit in a form considerably earlier than that with which 
Matthew and Luke were familiar. Did he derive his knowledge from 
Mark? At first sight most critics would say that, judging only by the 
similarities in this particular narrative, the probability is that he did. 
But two considerations may be urged against this view. First, as 
I have already remarked, similarities are easier to explain without a hypo- 
thesis of literary dependence than are differences if such a hypothesis 
be accepted, and although ‘ Peter’ resembles Mark in many particulars, 
I have drawn up a fairly long list of differences between the two. If 
‘Peter’ used Mark these. differences can only be accounted for on the 
supposition that he treated his source with extraordinary freedom, 
introducing variations for which no reason can be suggested. From 
what we can see of ‘ Peter’ and his methods we should rather expect 
him to follow his sources with unintelligent fidelity than suspect him 
of launching out into emendations which he had not the ability to 
make successfully. Secondly, there are definite indications that ‘ Peter’s’ 
account represents tradition in some respects more primitive than that 
of Mark. The argument depends upon our view of the general course 
of developement of the tradition relating to the resurrection, but one or 
two points may be suggested in which intrinsic probability seems to 
favour the priority of ‘ Peter’. The form of the young man’s greeting in 
‘Peter’ seems more natural than that contained in Mark. If, as 
a matter of fact, he was a young man and no more he would, on seeing 
the women, most probably address to them a question, ‘Why have ye 
come? Whom seek ye? That crucified one?’ If we are to judge 
between the canonical and uncanonical accounts I incline to favour the 
latter on grounds of intrinsic probability." 

Again, without any knowledge of the contents of Mark’s lost ending, 

I am not unmindful of the fact that Mark’s "Ingoty (nreire rév NaCapnvov rov 


éoravpwpévoy may be interrogative. But it is most natural to take it as a statement 
displaying the supernatural insight of the young man. 
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we cannot be sure whether he did or did not distinguish between the 
resurrection and the ascension, but ‘Peter’ in this passage identifies 
them unmistakeably, and this is an indication of the very early date 
of his tradition. More important is the fact that ‘Peter’ knows 
nothing of the command of the young man to the women that they 
should deliver a message to the disciples. As it stands in the text of 
Mark the command comes in awkwardly. The women receive instruc- 
tions which, for no stated reason except that they feared, they ignore. 
But why were they frightened? Surely not at the news of the resurrec- 
tion, but at the unexpected apparition of the young man. Their fear 
explains their flight, it does not explain their silence. If we omit Mark 
xvi 7 (‘Go, tell his disciples, . ..’), we have a perfectly consistent narrative, 
which has been obscured in Mark by the addition of a later tradition. 
If this be granted, ‘ Peter’s’ version gains a new importance. He tells 
of the young man at the tomb and of his conversation with the women, 
but he represents an earlier form of the tradition in which the important 
addition ‘ Go, tell his disciples’, had not yet been introduced. How 
‘Peter’ came across this early version at a time when all kinds of 
absurdities had already gained currency I have not the least idea, 
but if the argument is sound, the theory that ‘Peter’ used the 
Marcan gospel is finally disposed of. Even in this passage in which 
the Petrine account corresponds most nearly to that of Mark his source 
was not our gospel, but an independent tradition in some respects 
inferior to Mark, but in other respects exhibiting traces of an earlier 
form of the narrative than that incorporated in the second gospel. 

The conclusion to which we seem to be led by the above enquiry 
is that the strength of the evidence for the dependence of ‘ Peter’ upon 
the canonical gospels has been greatly overestimated, and on the other 
hand, not enough has been made of the independent features of the 
Petrine narrative which are very difficult to explain on the hypothesis 
of literary dependence. It is my contention that the similarities which 
exist between the canonical accounts and the apocryphal gospel can be 
explained on the hypothesis that all the evangelists, including ‘ Peter’, 
collected the floating traditions with which they were familiar and made 
of them the best narrative they could. The many divergences of ‘ Peter’ 
from the canonical gospels are best explained, not by supposing that 
the author had an inexplicable passion for tampering with his sources, 
but by supposing that he did not know the work of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John. That his account is immeasurably inferior to that of 
the gospels can hardly be denied; ‘Peter’ was a man of no great 
ability, and perhaps he was less fortunate than the canonical writers in 
the sources on which he relied ; but if it be established that ‘ Peter’ 
with all his faults is an independent witness to the traditions current in 
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the early Church, then his gospel gains a new value which all its 
defects are not sufficient to destroy. 

We may now pass on to consider the probable date of this ‘ Gospel 
of Peter’. 


P. GARDNER-SMITH. 


EZEKIEL xvl1 4. 


sms ndin ova pnd 
‘And as for thy nativity, in the day thou wast born.’ 


THE fourth verse of Ezekiel xvi begins with the word 
pnd = umoldotayikh 


which, having no obvious connexion with the rest of the verse, almost 
appears to be a dittograph of the similar word 

pntben = um(o)ido)fayikh 
in verse 3 of the same chapter. A.V. and R.V. render verse 3 as ‘ and thy 
nativity’, and verse 4 ‘and as for thy nativity’. The addition of the 
words in italics is obviously due to the desire of the translators to make 
sense of the word in its context. 

Ehrlich suggests ‘fiir das in diesem Zusammenhang unpassende 
pnvibinn (umoldotayikh) ist entschieden zu lesen pnvtdim (weto/dotayikh) 
= und deine Lebensgeschichte. Dieser Ausdruck bezieht sich seiner 
Bedeutung nach auf die ganze folgende Darstellung, nicht nur auf das 
was mit Israel unmittelbar nach seiner Geburt geschehen war’. If that 
was meant, one would have expected some such expression as 


mb (eélleh) or sprvtin abe (weélleh toldotayikh).? 


Kent* follows E.V., only adding ‘when’ after ‘the day’, presumably 
to make better English. Rothstein‘ questions the correctness of the 
word, but suggests no alternative. The Vulgate renders umoldotayikh 
in verse 3 ‘et generatio tua’, while the similar word in verse 4, in order 
apparently to improve the sense, is translated ‘et quando nata es’. 
The LXX makes no distinction, and gives in both instances xai 7 
yévecis cov, while the Targum is only Midrashic and throws no light 
on the difficulty. 


1 Amold B. Ehrlich, Zzechiel, in Randglossen zur Hebraischen Bibel, vol. v, 
Leipzig, 1912, p. 51. 

2 Cf., e.g., Gen. ii 4, vi 9, xxv 19, and passim, 

3 Student’s O.7., ‘Epistles and Apocalypses of Israel’s Prophets’, London, 1910, 
ad loc., p. 295- 

4 I. W. Rothstein, in Kittel’s Bzb/ia Hebraica, Lipsiae, 1906, vol. ii, ad Joc. 
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The Syriac? .2,.\cs0 in Verse 3 and woh. dao in verse 4, as well 
as the Arabic rendering wa-mauliduki (is), are purely arbitrary and 
have no support in M.T. 

I would venture to suggest that, if wmoldotayikh in verse 4 is not 
a mere dittograph of the similar word in verse 3, it is probably the 
apocopated and syncopated remnants of the phrase 

sme ndin ps = deyom hulledeth otakh 
which in M.T. immediately follows it. In the damaged MS it may 
have appeared in the following form, the x’s representing obliterated 
letters :— 
ymx xix ox x 

The Yod might be considered a later addition for the purpose of 
improving the sense. The final 4/em should present no difficulty, since 
in early times (and the damaged MS here supposed must have existed 
in remote antiquity) no distinction was made between middle and final 
letters. 

Meeting in the MS these unintelligible half-words, a clever scribe 
added probably in the margin the suggestion that they stand for 

sme nbn ova 
and this marginal note may subsequently have been inserted in the text 
immediately after the word 
snr 
formed obviously by bringing close together the remains of the partly 
obliterated words. Hence our present text :— 
qm nd ova pad 
IsRaEL W. SLOTKI, 


THE PROHIBITIONS OF THE COUNCIL AT 
JERUSALEM (ActTs xv 28, 29). 


» ‘ ~ ’ ~ 4 , s e ” ‘ , J 4 « ~ 
okey yap TO mvevpare TS dyiy Kai Hpiv pnd mréov eririPec Oar ipiv 
, ‘ 4 ~ ’ , > , > 4 ‘ 9 ‘ 
Badpos rAjyv rovrwv trav éravayxes, aréxerOar cidwrAoOvTwv Kai aiparos Kai 
mvuxtav Kal topveias* && dv Suarnpodvres éavrovs ed mpagere. “Eppwobe. (B) 


okey yap TO dyiw mvevpare Kal yyiv pyndev wréov éxitiBec Bar Spiv * Bapos 
wAny tovTwy éravayKes, dréxerOar cidwroOvrwv Kai aipatos Kai mopveias Kai 

1 C.H.Comill, in his Buch des Propheten Ezxechiel, Leipzig, 1886, ad Joc., refers to 
the Peshitta, rendering the word in verse 4 ‘ et genitrix tua’, while he himself, without 
giving any reason, translates the first ‘ Herkunft’ (verse 3), and the second ‘ und deine 
Geburt’ (verse 4). 

2 MS nue. 
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” ‘ , e A , e 4 a > +’ ¢ a e ‘ 
doa py Oédere Eavrois yiver Oar éErépw pi Toreiv’ ad’ dv Suarnpotvres Eavrods 
eb mpagere hepopevar év 7H ayiw rvevpatt. “Eppwobe. (D) 


The Old Latin Version together with the quotations in Irenaeus’ 
and Cyprian support the Bezan text. Tertullian also supports the 
Bezan text but omits xai dca px OéAere éavrois yiverOar érépw pr roreiv. 

The easiest solution of the textual problem, therefore, is to follow D 
in its omission but not in its additions; we then have the text of B 
except for the words xai rvixrév which are now deleted.* 

Many scholars not only accept this text of the prohibitions, thus 
reduced to three, but follow Resch and Harnack’* in interpreting them as 
referring to ‘idolatry, bloodshed, unchastity ’.* 

1. It is worth notice that an almost identical threefold prohibition 
occurs again and again in early rabbinical literature, a prohibition, viz. 
against DOT May ,MIMy nda Jv may: idolatry, the uncovering of 
nakedness, the shedding of blood.* 

Probably one of the earliest passages in rabbinical literature in which 
these three offences are singled out and thrown together is Tos. Shabb. 
xvi 17.° The passage refers to Lev. xviii 5 :— 


7073 3M) DINA ONIN AY WR 


‘The man that doeth them shall live by them’, on2 niwow xd;—‘and 
shall not die in them ’. 


nyay nda ar aay oat nese ade wes mp ea tye 7b pe 
707 NaN 
‘ There is nothing that stands before the duty of saving life except 


three things: idolatry, and the uncovering of nakedness, and the 
shedding of blood.’ 


The context implies that the Sabbath may be set aside in order to 
save life, as is explicitly stated in the Mishna—Yoma viii 6 ‘all uncer- 
tainty of life abrogates the Sabbath’. 


This precise dictum is repeated in Kethuboth 19 a :— 

Rabbi Hisda said, ‘It was the view of R. Meir that if witnesses were 
threatened with death unless they signed their names to a false docu- 
ment they should die rather than sign’: but Rabba said to them, ‘If 


1 In the Greek apparently as well as in the Latin: see G. Resch Das A postel- 
decret (1905) p. II. 

2 Such an original would easily give rise to both the extant forms of the text. 

3 The Acts of the Apostles, Eng. tr. (1909) pp. 248 ff. 

4 So, e.g., Professor C. H. Turner The Study of the New Testament p. 30. 

5 This is the common order ; cf. the order of the prohibitions in St James’s speech 
Acts xv 20 rav dAioynpatov tay eidwAow Kal ris wopveias . .. Kat Tov aiparos. 

6 Ed. Zuckermandel, p. 134. 
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they come to us and ask our counsel we decide for them that they should 

sign and not die’: "> “x1—for the Master ' said :— 

3 DOT MI'DKA My dar AT Ty xde war mp'D 22 Tow 737 75 pR 
‘You have nothing that stands before the duty of saving life, 


except idolatry, and the uncovering of nakedness, and bloodshed.’ 
The exact words occur again in Yoma 82a." 


Here the Mishna runs thus :— 

‘A pregnant woman who longs for food which she smells should 
be fed until relieved.’ An invalid is fed by the direction of persons 
possessing medical knowledge ; if there be none such, he is to be fed 
at his own desire till he says, *‘ Enough”.’ 

The Gemara follows :— 

‘The rabbis taught‘: if a pregnant woman has smelled sacred meat 
or pork, something sliould be dipped in the sauce thereof, and pre- 
sented to her mouth. If she is relieved thereby, good: otherwise, 
the sauce must be given to her. If this has not satisfied her, the 
meat itself must be given her.’ 

myay “oy mm mayo pn we mpp M2 Io aT > pew 
7 DOT Maw 

‘Because you have nothing that stands before the duty of saving life, 
except idolatry, and the uncovering of nakedness, and bloodshed.’ 
There follows a discussion of each of the three items, a discussion 

which appears in a slightly longer and clearer version in two other 
passages. 
Of these the first, Pesachim 25 a (end), reads thus °:— 

‘When Rabin came he said in the name of R. Johanan, “ With 

all things it is permitted to cure oneself 


,DOT MIA My Yd AM ANayo PAN 


except by means of idolatry, and the uncovering of nakedness, and the 
shedding of blood ”.’ * 


The second passage, Sanhedrin 74 a, is particularly interesting * :— 
mina ma nvSya yea 20) ptyiny 72 pyow '29 Dw pm 125 TDR 


1 RIN, Goldschmidt, iv p. 515. 

2 Goldschmidt, ii p. 1005 ; Rodkinson, vi 125. 

3 i.e. even on the Day of Atonement. 

#39 NH. 

5 Goldschmidt, ii p. 417 ; Rodkinson, v 36. 

¢ For the subsequent discussion which is repeated in Sanhedrin 74 a see below. 
7 Goldschmidt, vii p. 316; Rodkinson, vii 219. 
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aa Sx nay’ anan Se nay oted poms ox ana nrway 55 onda 
PDT ma mvsay vba at mayo pin 


‘R. Johanan said in the name of R. Simon ben Jehozadak : In the 
attic of the house of Nithza in Lydda it was voted and decided that as 
regards all the transgressions comprised in the Torah if a man were 
ordered “ transgress or thou wilt be killed”, he should transgress or 
he would be killed, except in the case of idolatry, and the uncovering 
of nakedness, and the shedding of blood.’ 


The decision is then discussed. First an objection is raised in the 
name of R. Ishmael based on Lev. xviii 5 ‘ He shall live in them ’—the 
Scripture does not say ‘die in them’. This objection, however, is met 
by R. Eliezer, who argues from Deut. vi 5 ; and the conclusion is finally 
accepted that if on pain of death a man be ordered to commit idolatry 
even privately he must not do so. So much with regard to idolatry. 

The case of ‘the uncovering of nakedness’ is now considered. 
Reference is made to Deut. xxii 26: ‘As when a man riseth against his 
neighbour, and slayeth him, even'so is this matter’. It is held that as 
the assailant of a betrothed damsel is to be killed to prevent her being 
ravished, the rape of such a damsel ' is to be regarded as no less serious 
a crime than murder. 

The third case is the case of murder, and this is assumed to be 
obvious. 

The Gemara goes on to introduce a modification of the preceding 
decision. When R. Dimi came from Palestine, he explained (in the 
name of R. Johanan) that the decision applied only at a time when there 
was no general persecution. During an official persecution on the part 
of the government the lightest commandment must be obeyed down to 
the fastening of the shoe latchet. 

And further, even if no such persecution were taking place it was only 
in private that the commandments might be transgressed in order to 
save life, all the commandments, that is, except the three which pro- 
hibited idolatry, and the uncovering of nakedness, and the shedding of 
blood. 

The Gemara thus throws some light on the connotation of the 
expression mi“y "5°: we observe that it is used of the violation of 
a betrothed damsel. The Gemara also gives an indication of the date 
at which the discussion took place. What is evidently the same occa- 
sion is referred to in the Jerusalem Talmud, Jer. Sanhedrin iii 6, and 
twice in Jer. Shebiith iv 2,* where it is stated in the name of the same 
rabbis R. Johanan and R. Simon ben Jehozadak, that there was a 


7 AD WAA AY. % 2 Schwab, ii 356. 
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discussion 53 mrad ma nvdya in the attic of the house of Lobza? in 
Lud about the Law and the decision already mentioned was arrived at. 

Now in Kiddushin 40 4, and also in Siphre on Deut. xi 13 (§ 41) and 
the Midrash on Canticles ii 14, another discussion is recorded n'a mSy3 
13 mn3, ‘in the attic of the house of Nithza in Lud’, upon the ques- 
tion as to which is more important, the study or the practice of the Law. 
On this occasion we are told that, among others, there were present 
R. Tarphon and R. Akiba. If then these discussions * about the Law 
which took place in the attic of Nithza in Lud may be connected with 
the names of R. Tarphon and R. Akiba, they may be dated early in the 
reign of Hadrian. 

Most of the passages in the Talmud where the threefold formula 
occurs give, of course, no clue to the date when it first became current 
as a formula for the three deadliest sins. 

I quote a few more. 

In Yoma 9 4 we find the question asked, ‘On what account was the 
first temple destroyed ?’ with the answer, ‘On account of three things in 
it—oot meen ny xd) at mnay—idolatry, and the uncovering of 
nakedness, and the shedding of blood’. 

A little later in the same passage a similar question is asked, ‘ But 
why was the second temple destroyed?’ ‘Because there was in it 
DIN NNXIw, gratuitous hatred, which teaches you that gratuitous hatred 
is worse than the three offences D’D7 maa ny nda a may, 
idolatry, and the uncovering of nakedness, and the shedding of blood.’ 


We may compare Aboth v 9 (14) :-— 
Sy oot movew Sy memy da Sy ar may Sy odd xo mba 


:p Nn pown 

‘Captivity comes upon the world on account of idolatry, and on 
account of the uncovering of nakedness, and on account of the shed- 
ding of blood, and on account of release to the land.’ * 


And again, Aboth R. Nathan I xl 
sohop any yon pws oot moe ney nd xy 


‘Idolatry, and the uncovering of nakedness, and the shedding of 
blood, and worse than all of them is slander.’ 


1 Sic; possibly a scribal error owing to the b3 of the next word. 

2 There is an obscure reference to a discussion in the same place in Pesikta 
Rabbathi xiii p. 55a, ed. Friedmann (1880). I have to thank Dr Lukyn Williams 
for his very kind help in looking up this and some other passages. 

5 Lev. xxv 4-6; Deut, xv 9, xxxi 10: see C. Taylor Pirke Aboth p. 88; cf. Sand. 
81a where shedding of blood, adultery, and idolatry are discussed in connexion 
with Ezek, xviii 10-13. 

* Ed. Schechter, p. 120, 
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As a last example I quote Semahoth ii 9 : — 

‘The man who evades taxation is as bad as one who sheds blood 
(nm JD”), and not only sheds blood but commits idolatry (xy), 
and uncovers nakedness (nay 75201), and profanes the Sabbath.’ 


It is natural to ask whether this formula ‘idolatry, unchastity, blood- 
shed’ may not have originated in the rabbinical interpretation of 
some passage of the Old Testament. In Ezekiel xvi 36 we find Jeru- 
salem under the figure of a courtesan actually charged with these three 
offences * :— 


smiayin ‘did 55 Syn panen Sy yentna qn adam qnwn yawn pw 
rod nno awe 92 1D) 


Possibly it was this passage which in the first place suggested the 
formula although the exact phrases do not appear. 

In passing it may be noticed that in the LXX ynvy mam) is rendered 
év tH wopveia cov.? Translated into Greek the three items of the Jewish 
formula might well be cidwAoAarpeia, ropveia, hovos. 

In the first part of the Didache (the Jewish origin of which is 
generally admitted) we actually find these three offences heading 
a list of ‘sins’. In chapter iii, after a general warning, ‘ My child, flee 
from all evil and from all that is like unto it’, there follow admonitions 
against specific offences, and the first three to be mentioned are ¢ovos, 
mopveia, eiowAoXarpeia. 

Similarly in the list of those who are excluded from the Holy City in 
the Apocalypse—a work in which Jewish elements are undoubtedly 
recognizable—after ‘the dogs and the sorcerers’ come oi wépvot kai 
oi doveis ai of eidwAoAarpar.® 

On the theory then that in Acts xv 29 cidwAd@ura = cidwdodarpeia and 


3 Inthe LXX: dv@’ dy ééxeas rov xadxdv cov, kai droxadupOncera % alcxivn cov 
év rij mopveiqg cov mpos Tos épagras gov kai eis TavTa Ta évOvpnpara Trav dvomdy cov 
wai év Trois aipacw Tay Téxvav cov dv EdwKas aviTois, 

2 Cf, Ezek. xxiii 18 where again the culprit is represented as a married woman. 


ny bv is in itself no more than ‘ exposure of pudenda’, generally the pudenda 
of the female; and the expression ‘is commonly used euphemistically of sexual 
intercourse whether legitimate or illegitimate : but when combined with 7 ANIY 
(lit. ‘strange service’, i.e. idolatry) and D7 Mia*DW (shedding of blood) it 
evidently refers to illicit sexual intercourse, and probably has in view the worst 
kinds, e. g. incest (as in Lev. xviii), or the violation of a betrothed damsel (as in 
Pesachim 25, quoted above). opveia is also used not infrequently in a wide 
sense, e.g. Mt. v 32 and xix 9 (of adultery). 

3 Rev. xxii 15. The next to be mentioned are the liars (as also in Didache iii). 
Cf. also goveto: wai mépvos Kat pappaxois wai eldwAoAaTpais Kai mao Tois Yevdéow 
(Rev. xxi 8). Cf. also Theophilus ad Autol. ii 34 édidagay of mpopira: bre els Beds 
wai déxecOat dwd Tis GBepirou eldiwrodarpeias Kai porxeias Kal pévou Kai wopveias KrA. 
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alya = dévos, as Resch and Harnack suppose, the Christians at Jeru- 
salem seem to be using, in their letter to ‘the brethren which are of the 
Gentiles in Antioch and Syria and Cilicia’, a Jewish formula for the three 
deadliest sins ; from which, they say, ‘if ye keep yourselves, it shall be 
well with you’. This surely is impossible. It can hardly be that this 
is what they meant. The decree interpreted in this sense as a purely 
moral decree is made distinctly more tolerable by the addition which 
is found in most of the authorities for the Western text, viz. the negative 
form of the ‘Golden rule’, The threefold prohibition against idolatry, 
bloodshed, and unchastity together with the ‘Silver rule’ is quite a 
passable if a somewhat tautological summary of the whole duty of 
a Gentile Christian. 

If then the decree is to be interpreted strictly on an ethical basis 
with no reference to matters of ritual we must take the longer Western 
reading as giving us the original text.' The shorter reading so inter- 
preted gives too harsh a sense. 

It is worth notice that Tertullian who apparently reads the shorter 
text is aware that afya in the original decree meant ‘blood’ and not 
‘murder’. In De Pudicitia xii he quotes the Apostolic decree, following 
the order of St James’s speech (Acts xv 20), and continues :— 

‘Sufficit et hic servatum moechiae et fornicationi locum honoris sui 
inter idololatrium et homicidium. Interdictum enim sanguinis mu/to 
magis humani intellegemus.’ 

Tertullian is using an argument @ fortiori: ‘The interdict upon 
“blood ” we shall understand to be much more an interdict upon human 
blood’. 

In view of this passage in De Fudicitia.it seems probable that the 
practice of the Christians described in the Afo/ogy (ix) is also associated 
in Tertullian’s mind with the Apostolic decree although the decree 
itself is not mentioned. The Apology being addressed to non-Christians 
contains hardly any actual quotations from Scripture.? Tertullian’s 
actual words are as follows :— 

‘Erubescat error vester Christianis, qui ne animalium quidem 
sanguinem in epulis esculentis habemus, qui propterea suffocatis 
quoque et morticinis abstinemus, ne quo modo sanguine contaminemur 
vel intra viscera sepulto.’ 

From these two passages taken ‘together it is natural to infer that 
Tertullian was conscious that his text of the decree (i.e. the shorter 


1 The argument does not, of course, apply to the Western addition after ed 
mpagere, viz. pepdpevar dv 7H ayig mvedpar:. But these words are found in all the 
Western authorities, including Tertullian, and there seems to be no reason for 
excluding them from the archetype of the Western text. 

2 As is pointed out by K. Six, Das Aposteldecret (1912) p. 128. 
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Western text), originally referred to blood of all kinds, animal as well as 
human. If so our conclusion is confirmed, viz. that unless we are 
prepared to accept the longer Western text as the original text of the 
Apostolic decree we must not exclude from it a reference to ritual. 

2. Further, there can be little doubt that the actual words of the 
decree are less naturally taken in a purely ethical sense. The ordinary 
meaning of eidwAd@ura is ‘things offered in sacrifice to idols’, and this 
is the sense in which the word is used by St Paul. It has been 
alleged, e.g., by Professor K. Lake’ that in 1 Cor. x 14-22 St Paul uses 
the word to denote acts of idolatry. But in the same chapter vv. 23-33, 
as Lake admits, the word is used in its literal sense in connexion with 
eating, and this sense fits v. 19, and indeed every place in the epistle 
where the word occurs. In fact neither here nor elsewhere do we find 
any authority for treating it as a mere synonym for «idwAoAarpeia, a word 
which St Paul actually uses when, as here, 1 Cor. x 14, and in Gal. v 20, 
he wishes to speak of idolatry in general. 

aia, again, is not found by itself as equivalent to ¢dvos. The 
quotations given by Resch* are not convincing. In every case it is 
some other word in the context like ‘human’ or ‘shedding’ which 
defines the reference to murder, and not afya by itself alone. 

Resch’s examples are the following :— 

Lev. xvii 4—note the clause following: ‘he hath shed blood’. 

Num. xxxv 27—note the words preceding: ‘ the avenger of blood s/ay 
the manslayer’. 

Ecclus. xxxiv 21—‘ The bread of the needy is the life of the poor: 

he that depriveth him thereof is a man of blood. 

As one that slayeth his neighbour is he that taketh away his living.’ 
Matt. xxiii 3o—‘ partakers with them in the blood of she prophets’. 
Rev. vi 1o—‘ our blood’. 

Rev. xviii 24—‘ blood of prophets and saints and of all that have been 
slain’. 

Plato Zaws 872 D, E—ds } TeV cuyyevay aipdrwv Tiyswpos dixy. 

Aeschylus Eumenides 204—alya is literally ‘ blood’ : 

care? iréorys aipatos déxtwp véov. 

Similarly in Demosthenes Jn Meidiam‘* 548 and Pausanias v i 6° the 

‘shedding’ of human blood is clearly implied in the context.* 


1 The Earlier Epistles of St Paul p. 51. 

? St Paul is discussing the Christian’s attitude to things offered in sacrifice to 
idols (a) at the time when they are so offered, and (5) afterwards (v. 28) in the 
market when all thought of honouring an idol by partaking of them is absent. 

3 Das Aposteldecret p. 42. 

4 Note dyovs: ri airiav rot pévov a few lines above. 

5 Aetolus convicted on trial of involuntary homicide—éq@’ aipat: douciy. 

® The example offered by W. L. Knox St Paul and the Church at Jerusalem 
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But the matter is entirely different when the word afya is set along- 
side the word «idwAd@vra in a context which contains no reference to 
violence of any kind. In these circumstances the word tends to recall 
Lev. xvii 12 (which itself refers back to Gen. ix 3-5). 

Sa rovro cipyxa ois viois “IopayA, raca uy ef ipav od payer 
alpa, kai 6 mpooyAvtos 6 mpooxeipevos ev ipiv od pdyera alpa (Lev. 
xvii 12). 

The Law of Holiness (Lev. xvii-xxvi) contains certain regulations 
binding upon Israelite and stranger alike on pain of being ‘cut off’. 
They consist of the five prohibitions following :— 


(a) against the offering of sacrifice anywhere except at the door of 
the tent of meeting, Lev. xvii 1-9 ; 

(4) against the eating of any manner of blood, Lev. xvii 10-14 ; 

(c) against incest, Lev. xviii 1-30 ; 

(@) against the sacrifice of children to Molech, Lev. xx 1-5 ; 

(e) against blaspheming the name of the Lord,’ Lev. xxiv 16. 


Now in view of the fact that St Luke was thoroughly familiar with 
the Old Testament we can hardly doubt that this section of Scripture 
was in his mind as he wrote Acts xv. 

Of the five prohibitions above, no question could possibly have 
arisen with regard to (a), (d), and (e); and (d) and (c) are actually 
represented in the Apostolic decree by the words afywa and zopveia.? It 
would be natural, therefore, for St Luke to suppose that the Apostolic 
prohibitions followed the general lines of Lev. xvii and xviii,* which had 
definitely in view the friendly Gentile sojourners who were not absorbed 
into the congregation of Israel. 

It is clear that St Luke took the decision of the Council at least to 


p. 234, Wisdom xiv 25, is no more to the point. Here ¢évos is actually added to 
alya (aia «ai pévos). 

1 Cf. Num. xv 30. 

2 Note Lev. xvii 7 (LXX) «ai ob @icovow én tas bucias airay Trois paraios, ols 
avroi éxmopvevovory dricw avrav. 

3 We may compare the compilation, no doubt at a later date, of the so-called 
Noachide precepts. These are generally regarded as seven in number (in Jer. ‘Ab. 
Zarah ii 1 and Hullin 92a, where the number is stated to be thirty, no attempt is 
made to enumerate them). In Sanhedrin 56a they are given as follows: (1) not 
to worship idols, (2) not to blaspheme the name of God, (3) to establish courts 
of justice, (4) not to kill, (5) not to commit adultery, (6) not to rob, (7) not to 
eat flesh cut from a living animal, In Sanhedrin 565 the enumeration is a little 
different: instead of (2) and (3) we find prohibitions against the castration of 
animals and against the pairing of animals of different species. Various passages 
of Scripture are referred to, e. g. Gen. ix 4: and the whole compilation is probably 
dominated by academic discussion of the Old Testament rather than by the con- 
sideration of any actual situation. 
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mean that the Gentiles need not become Jews in order to be Christians. 
As St James allowed (vv. 14, 19), Gentiles had already turned to God. 
They had been gathered in according to the divine purpose foretold 
by the prophet Amos (vv. 15-18). But they had not been gathered in 
by ‘Moses’ (vv. 1, 5, 21). It must not, therefore, be God’s intention 
to bring them in through ‘ Moses’. On the other hand ‘ Moses’ was 
still being read every Sabbath day to those who attended the syna- 
gogues. In such a situation Jewish Christians could hardly fail to be 
influenced by what ‘Moses’ had actually laid down about friendly 
Gentiles—now friendlier than ever. It is, therefore, natural to set the 
regulations of Lev. xvii, xviii in the background of the debate described 
in Acts xv: and their influence is probably to be recognized chiefly in 
the prohibition against ‘blood’. Even if the eating of blood was not 
a pressing question at the time it would be one of the first to suggest 
itself to those who remembered the Old Testament! ; and it is worth 
notice in passing that in Gen. ix, the first passage in Scripture where 
the prohibition against blood is emphasized, the eating of blood is 
placed in close connexion with murder: a position which may perhaps 
prepare us a little to find afua joined with zopveia in the Apostolic 
decree. 

3. The Epistles of St Paul afford abundant evidence that questions 
with regard to eidwAd@vra and zopveia were among the burning questions 
of the day; and it is in this connexion that the two most serious 
objections to the view here advocated that the Apostolic decree is not 
to be interpreted on a purely ethical basis arise. They are (1) the 
scantiness of reference to the decree in early Christian literature, and 
in particular the silence of St Paul: and (2) the collocation of zopveta 
with the comparatively trivial eidwAd6vra and aipa. 

Professor Burkitt has sufficiently met the first objection, so far as it 
concerns St Paul, in his Christian Beginnings pp. 116 ff. As for later 
Christian writers, they naturally refer, when dealing with the subject of 
<i8wAd6vra, rather to St Paul’s vigorous discussion of the practical situation 
and his convincing argument from first principles, than to the bare 
prohibition of the Apostolic letter in Acts xv. At the same time some 
of them, like Justin Martyr, appear to regard «idwAd6vra as forbidden 
without any such qualification as that introduced by St Paul: and 
this attitude we may well trace to the decision of the Apostolic Council 
even though no reference to that decision is expressly made. In 


1 The actual practice of the Jews with regard to the eating of blood is discussed 
at length by A. Wiener Die jiidische Speisegesetze (1895). Resch seems to mis- 
understand Wiener’s conclusion, as K. Six points out, of. ait.,p.12. Josephus, of 
course, interprets Gen. ix 4 literally, Antig. I iii 8, 1 xi 2. Cf. Philo De Con- 
cupiscentia x. 
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an Apology addressed, like Justin Martyr’s," to non-Christians such 
a reference is not unnaturally omitted. 

The second objection seems to arise largely from a misconception 
of the general attitude of the times to the question of zopveia. It is 
not sufficiently realized that fornication is not only made light of in the 
comedies * but is condoned, with very few exceptions,® even by the 
serious thinkers of the period. 

It will be enough to quote the following passages ‘rom Cicero, 
Seneca, Epictetus, Plutarch, and Quintilian. 

Cicero Pro M. Caelio xx 48. 

Cicero is excusing the disorderly life of his client : 

‘Verum si quis est qui etiam meretriciis amoribus interdictum 
iuventuti putet, est ille quidem valde severus—negare non possum— 
sed abhorret non modo ab huius saeculi licentia, verum etiam 
a maiorum consuetudine atque concessis. Quando enim hoc non 
factum est, quando reprehensum, quando non permissum? quando 
denique fuit, ut quod licet non liceret ?’* 

Seneca Controv. ii 12 10. 

Seneca is defending a young man accused of dissolute habits : 

‘Nihil peccaverat : amat meretricem ; solet fieri ; adolescens est ; 
exspecta, emendabitur, ducet uxorem.’ 

Epictetus Enchetridion xxxiii. 

wept adpodioia cis Sivapw mpd ydpov Kafapevtéov’ drtopevw 8& dy 
vopipov éote petadyrréov. py pévtor éraxOns yivov Tois xpwpévors 
pnde eXeyxrixds’ pydé rodAaxod 7d Ste adrds od xpy, Tapadepe. 

Plutarch De diberis educandis xviii (13 ¥).5 

Advice to a father : 

e€ dypod wore Letyos ddedero, HAGE wore xALjs péOyns drorvéwy, 
dyvoncov. pipwr dlwv, ciynvov. ovtw oKipraca vedrys TwAodapveirat. 


Quintilian Znst. Orator. VIII iii 48. 


1 And similarly the Apology of Aristides xv (Syriac), References in early 
Christian literature to the abstinence of Christians from the eating of blood are few. 
That in Tertullian’s Apology has been considered above, p. 278. The words of 
Biblias in the Epistle of the Churches of Lyons and Vienne (ap. Eusebius Hist. v 1 
§ 26) ‘ How could those eat children who do not think it lawful to taste the blood 
even of irrational animals?’ are addressed to ‘the blasphemers’ and again do 
not include an explicit reference to the Apostolic decree. Cf. Lactantius Jmst. 
v 4 (Cyprian is criticized for quoting too much Scripture in his answer to 
Demetrianus). 

* e.g. of Terence and Plautus. Even when a father is severe with his son it is 
on the ground of expense rather than of morals, e.g. Plautus Trucul. v 1138. 

5 e.g. Musonius Rufus (see ed. O. Hense (Bibl. Teub.) xii pp. 63 ff). 

4 Cf. Tit. Liv. xxxix 9. 

5 The fact that the authorship of this treatise is disputed matters little for our 
present purpose. Cf, also Conjugalia Praecepta 16 (1408)—advice to a wife. 
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h Quintilian is discussing certain faults in style : 
‘Itaque nec parricidam nequam dixeris hominem nec deditum 
n forte meretrici nefarium ; quod alterum parum alterum nimium est.’* 
is The last example in particular seems to throw some light on the 
e wording of the Apostolic decree: it is not correct to speak of zopveia 
e as a very serious matter. 
4. The evidence we have been considering points distinctly to the con- 
x clusion that, at least in St Luke’s view, the decree, whatever its exact text, 


was not merely ethical in character but imposed upon Gentile Christians 
certain elementary regulations of a ritual kind. And this conclusion is 
in accordance with various other features in the narrative of the Acts. 


Y Thus, according to St Luke’s account, the question of eating was in 
: the forefront of the difficulties raised by the admission of the Gentiles 
l into the Church*: and he is at pains to emphasize the conciliatory 
L attitude of St Paul.* On both points, it may be added, he has 
) the support of St Paul’s own epistles.‘ His account, indeed, is on the 


whole consistent, both internally and with such other evidence as we 
possess. No doubt he elevates a mere conference concerned with a com- 
paratively small area into a kind of general council; and a temporary 
regulation drawn up in order to facilitate intercourse between Jewish 
and Gentile Christians within that area into a canon of the Church. 
And yet if regard be had to the importance of the precedent set by the 
little body of Christians in meeting the critical situation of the moment, 
we may well hold that the prominence St Luke gives to it is essentially 
justified. 
J. W. HunkKIn. 


ADVERSARIA CRITICA: NOTES ON THE 
ANTI-DONATIST DOSSIER AND ON OPTATUS, 
BOOKS I, II. 


1. The Letter of Constantine to Aelafius or Ablabius. 


As I am publishing a text of this letter, together with other docu- 
ments bearing on the Council of Arles (Aug. 1, A. D. 314), in my 
Ecclesiae Occidentalis Monumenta Luris Antiquissima (i 372-416), I may 
perhaps be allowed to intervene in the discussion upon it which has 


1 On the temptations of the streets, &c., see Daremberg et Saglio Dictionnaire 
des Antiquités iii 2, Art. ‘ Meretrices’, especially pp. 1836 ff: and for the low standard 
of sexual morality generally, see J. Marquardt La vie privée des Rom. i p. 82. 

2 Acts xi 3. 
3 Acts xvi 3, xxi 26. Cf. also xviii 18, 22, xx 16. 
* Gal. ii 12; 1 Cor. ix 20. 
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been started in this JouRNAL by Mr Norman Baynes (xxvi 37-44, 404- 
406) and Prof. Stuart Jones (d. 406-407). 

And first, because I think there can be only one solution of this 
particular problem, about Urdis Romae episcopi or episcopus. 

I am absolutely convinced that nobody ever used such a phrase as 
‘the bishops of the Citv of Rome’, and that pope Miltiades, and he 
alone, is referred to by the Latin words cited. Yet for all that I do not 
(in the ordinary sense) reject the reading of the MS, which is not urbis 
romae episcopi, but urbis romae epi, and that is not the same thing. 
It is a commonplace of palaeography that abbreviations by suspension 
(such as fi for noster) preceded abbreviations by contraction (nf for 
noster): and most technical words of common occurrence passed 
through both stages. Where they were used in connexion with proper 
names, and the proper name not being abbreviated shewed the number 
and case of the title attached to the name, the prime ground for 
replacing suspensions by contractions—namely, the ambiguity involved 
in the former—ceased to operate, and such suspensions held their 
ground longer. 

Suspensions of this kind are specially characteristic of inscriptions : 
and I begin therefore by citing (from Grossi Gondi’s 7rattato di Epi- 
grafia cristiana p. 143) the third-century epitaphs of the Roman popes, 
TIONTIANOC €ETTICK:, ANTEPQC ETTI-, EYTYXIANOC ETTIC- ; andin Latin 
CORNELIVS EP-. So of presbyters (#. p. 142) Maxeiuovs Ip. : and 
at Brescia (p. 134) FL- LATINO EPISCOPO AN: III M- VII- 
PRAESB- AN: XV- EXORC- AN- XII—Flavius Latinus, that is, was 
bishop for three years and a half after being presbyter for fifteen years, 
and before that exorcist for twelve. But though suspensions are 
specially characteristic of inscriptions, they are by no means confined 
to them : they are found sporadically in all pre-Carolingian MSS, and 
especially in common words denoting office, like episcopus and pres- 
byter. I happen to have collected, in a note appended to the Canons 
of Sardica (Eel. Occid. Mon. i 534 [unpublished]), the instances of 
abbreviation by suspension of these two words which I have found in 
MSS of those canons ranging from the sixth to the ninth century: 
and I proceed to repeat here the sum of the evidence relating to 
episcopus. 

epi (not gen. sing. or nom. pl.) five times in four MSS. 

epis (not dat. or abl. pl.) twelve times in eight MSS. 

epist regularly in two MSS, and occasionally in four others. 


eps (not nom. sing. or acc. pl.) twelve or thirteen times in eight 
MSS. 


epsc once. 
No doubt it is more surprising to find an abbreviation by suspension, 
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like epi for episcopus, as late as the eleventh century, the date of the 
Paris MS which contains the letter to Aelafius. But there can be 
little doubt that this unique MS of the ‘dossier de Donatisme’ was 
copied direct from a very much older MS at parts mutilated or 
illegible. And I do not feel any hesitation in saying that the hypo- 
thesis of the survival of an abbreviation by suspension is infinitely 
easier than either of the three suggested alternatives, namely, 

(a) that it means the ‘suburbicarian’ bishops, i.e. the bishops of 
the (secular) ‘ diocese’ of the City of Rome ; 

(4) that it means the bishops consecrated in Rome ; 

(¢) that it means Miltiades, the actual pope, and Marcus, the next 
pope but one—on the ground of the superscription of the Greek version 
of Constantine’s letter to pope Miltiades summoning the council at Rome 
Miriddy éruocxore “Pwpaiwy cai Mdpxw. I should suggest that Mapxw 
is a misrendering or corruption of ‘ Merocli’, and that Merocles of 
Milan, the new capital in North Italy, is the bishop meant. There 
was to be a small group from Gaul, and larger groups from the spheres 
of northern Italy, and of central and southern Italy, respectively. 

I proceed to submit some other suggestions on points raised in 
Mr Baynes’s most interesting papers. 

Sed et septem eiusdem communionis. The real difficulty of these words 
does not seem to have been detected. The bishops of Gaul and Italy 
are called in to judge the dispute which had broken out in Africa, 
precisely because they were not committed to either side. Both 
Caecilian and his opponents claimed at this stage to be Catholics, and 
to be recognized as the only true African Catholics by the rest of the 
Catholic world. These words ‘seven of the same communion’ [or 
rather ‘of the same bishop’s communion’| are meaningless except in 
relation to the divided communion of Africa. Transpose them there- 
fore a few linés higher up, and read ‘ut ad Vrbem Romam tam 
Caecilianus Carthaginiensis episcopus, contra quem uel maxime uniuersi * 
saepe me conuenerant, sed et septem eiusdem communionis, quam etiam 
aliqui ex his qui ei quaedam obicienda crediderant, praesentiam sui 
exhiberent’. This makes good sense: and it fills a lacuna that needs 
filling, for the letter of Constantine to Miltiades says—as we should 
expect it would say—that Caecilian was to be accompanied from Africa 
by a group of the bishops who criticized him and by a similar group of 
his supporters. It is true that the number of each group is fixed in 
that letter at ten: but it is quite easy to suppose that some modi- 


1 Read ‘diuersi’ for ‘uniuersi’, comparing Constantine’s letter to Miltiades 
mapa Tivew KoAryuv. I make the converse change in the letter of pope Anastasius 
to John of Jerusalem (Schwartz Acta Concil. Oecum. V i p. 3) where for ‘per 
diuersum orbem’ I would read ‘ per uniuersum orbem’, 
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fication of the numbers was made between the dates of the two 
documents. " 

Adeo ut istud post iudicium habitum Africam ipsos remeasse pro- 
hiberent. I do not know what istud is supposed to mean: the MS 
in fact reads istum, and I propose to correct that to istinc, ‘ hence ’— 
this use of istic, &c., is common in the Cyprianic letters—i.e. in this 
case ‘from Rome’. Pvrohiberent is rightly objected to by von Soden, 
for it is quite out of the question to suppose that bishops at that day 
claimed or exercised secular jurisdiction: and the correction to fro- 
hiberem (which is as old as Dupin’s edition) is, I think, clearly right. 

Prof. Stuart Jones (p. 407) alludes to a ‘difficult and corrupt’ phrase 
in the companion document of the Paris MS, the letter of the Council 
of Arles to pope Silvester, Placuit etiam antequam ante qui maiores 
diocheseos tenes per te potissimum omnibus insinuari. The Council 
wishes the pope to make its decisions publicly and generally known: 
so much is clear. But what of the words anteguam ante gui maiores 
diocheseos tenes, for which the Cologne MS ccxii (K: written about 
A.D. 600) has only antigui diocisis? The Paris MS has the better text : 
but from its diocheseos and the Cologne diocisis we can at least get so 
far as to restore dioceses. 1 believe further that antigui of K and 
ante quam ante qui of the Paris MS both represent an original anée gui, 
ante quam being a scribe’s mistake corrected in the exemplar of the 
Paris MS to ante gui. But before we can deal with ante gui, we must 
go on to consider dioceses : and I want to raise the question whether it 
is even conceiveable that in the year a.D. 314 that word could be used 
with any but a secular meaning. The ‘diocese’ was an invention 
of Diocletian’s to denote a group of provinces. The Greek term 
dvoiknors does indeed occur in the Canons of Constantinople of 
A.D. 381, but still in the secular sense, and only because at that 
moment in the East the secular ‘diocese’ had become more or less 
represented in the ecclesiastical system: and the Latin versions of 
those canons generally transliterate ‘dioecesis’, though they also use 
‘ parrocia ’, ‘ gubernatio’, ‘ prouinciae uel regiones’. But I think I could 
defy any one to produce a fourth-century example of the use of 
dioecesis in any vernacular Latin document in an ecclesiastical con- 
nexion. I am driven therefore to refer ‘the greater dioceses’ to the 
secular government, and to conclude that we have here a reference to 
Constantine. Remember that bishops were in the awkward position 
of being for the first time in intimate connexion with the civil power. 
A council had been arranged by, and was being held in dependence on, 
the Emperor. We cannot wonder, however much we may deplore, 
that the bishops accepted the situation. But it was not yet an easy 
thing to say in plain language that the Emperor suggested the method 
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by which the decisions of the council should be recommended to 
general acceptance: and so they expressed their statement of fact in 
somewhat roundabout language. I believe that we shall not be far 
wrong if for ‘ante qui maiores dioceses tenes’ we restore ‘ an{ muen|te 
qui maiores dioceses tenet’. That gives an intelligible and indeed, 
I think, excellent sense: and it is very much nearer to the MS tradition 
than any of the alternative emendations known to me. 


I am tempted, having begun to write on this subject, to submit to 
the judgement of scholars other corrections which I should propose 
to make whether in Ziwsa’s text of Constantine’s letter in the appendix 
to his edition of Optatus (vol. xxvi of the Vienna Corpus of Latin 
Fathers, a. D. 1893) or in that of the Paris MS. 

p. 204 1. 29 illi qui cum hisdem cognoscerent. Read ‘alii’ for illi. 

p. 2051. 2 in praesentia eorum: Ziwsa wrongly cites the MS as 
giving in praesententiarum. It has inpraesentiarum, a good if late 
Latin idiom with which none of the editors appears to have been 
familiar. But I think Ziwsa changes the MS when it is right, and 
follows it when it is wrong, more often than either Sirmond ' or Dupin ; 
while he does not put on record in his apparatus the credit which 
belongs to them for those of their emendations which he accepts. 

1. 9 contentionibus quae aliis hominibus uidebantur subito com- 
motae: so the MS and Ziwsa; Sirmond made the certain improve- 
ment ‘ab iis’ for aliis. In the next line another certain correction of 
Sirmond’s, ‘impositus’ for impetus of the MS, is adopted by Ziwsa, but 
without acknowledgement. 

1. 11 dictationis tuae scripta. I have no idea what the editors 
suppose dictatio tua to mean, and I am sure we should read ‘Dica- 
tionis tuae’, comparing two contemporary documents, the report of 
Anulinus to Constantine, see Aug. ¢f. 88 (ed. Goldbacher 408. 11) 
and cod. Theodos. XI xxx 1. It means ‘ Your Excellency’. 

1. 12 simulationibus. ‘ Read, I think, ‘ simultatibus ’. 

l. 24 respondendum aestimauerunt quod enim omnis causa non 
fuisset audita. Sirmond’s ‘eorum’ for enim may be right. 

1. 29 in iudicium eorum qui contra Caecilianum sentiunt. Read 
perhaps ‘indicium’ for iudicium, and ‘quae’ for qui. And in the next 
line for consensumque debent, which I find untranslateable, the best 
I can suggest is ‘consensum dederint’. 

1. 33 Numidiarum. The Laterculus of Verona bears out the two 
Numidiae of the Paris MS against all other authorities. 


1 Ziwsa (p. xiii of his preface) does not seem even to be aware that Sirmond 
edited the document in his Concilia Galliae (i pp. 1, 593). 
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l. 34 et prouintiis singulis MS. Read, I think, ‘singulos’, and 
omit et. 
p. 206 1. 7 disciplina conpetens habeatur edd: disciplinae conpetens 
habeatur MS. _ I suggest ‘disciplinae conpetens cura habeatur’. 


2. WVotes on the text of books I and II of St Optatus. 


Having commenced these notes, I should like to go on and offer 
some critical remarks upon the text of the first two books of Optatus, 
especially because the editor does not give nearly enough weight to 
the readings of the earliest of all his MSS, the Corbie-Petrograd MS 
which he cites as P. No doubt it is not always right, and some of his 
criticisms on its readings are just: but it is right far more often than he 
allows. 

Book I (Ziwsa p. 11. 3) filium dei dominum. Read with P ‘ filium 
dei deum ’; cf. 1, 12 where dei is used without qualification of Christ. 

1.8 christianis nobis omnibus storiam per apostolos pacem dere- 
liquit. Z. cites in support of ‘ storiam’ a passage of Commodian where, 
as Dombart has shewn, that writer uses ‘storias’ (= ‘ storeas ’, ‘ mats’), 
in the sense of ‘protective coverings’, when paraphrasing Eph. vi 13 
‘the whole armour of God’. But in this stately opening passage of 
Optatus, with its panegyric on peace as the parting gift of Christ to 
His Church, the word and meaning are alike intolerable. P has 
‘christianis omnibus itoriam pacem per apostolos dereliquid’, its late 
consort G ‘uictricem’ for itoriam. Combining the data of both MSS, 
I suggest very tentatively ‘uictor iam’, which at least makes sense. 
Alternatively, I should neglect the testimony of G, and, comparing the 
first words of the next chapter ‘quae pax si, ut data erat, sic integra 
inuiolataque mansisset’, read ‘integram per apostolos pacem’. But 
I prefer the first suggestion. 

p- 4 1.8 uelamenta. But ‘uelamen’ of P G is shewn to be right by 
l. 12 ‘uae facientibus uelamen ’. 

l. 1x per Ezechielem prophetam. Read ‘Ezechielum’ with P (so 
too 40. 18, 61. 13): see my Prolegomena to the Testimonia of St Cyprian 
Il, 7. 7: S. ix 65. 

1. 18 ne quis dicat. Read with PG ‘ne qui dicat’. In 9. 14 all 
MSS have ‘ qui sit peccator’, Ziwsa ‘quis sit’. In 36.9 ‘qui et ubi’ 
PR B for the editor’s ‘ quis et ubi’. In 38. 20 read ‘ ut aliqui hinc... 
mitteretur’ with P. In 43. 16 read ‘qui spiritus esse potest ...?’ 
with PGB: in 62. 9 ‘tu qui es qui... iudices’ with P B. 

p. 9 1. 23 nihil [inter Jesset inter fideles et Ziwsa. P is the sole 
authority for ‘inter’, which must be right : for fideles it has ‘ credentes’ 
which is probably, as the rarer word than fideles, right also: cf. 10. 7 
‘ unusquisque credens ’. 
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p. ro l. ro in remissam peccatorum Ziwsa : ‘in remissa peccatorum’ 
the MSS, and the neuter plural remissa has good authority in cod. ¢ 
(dpeors does not occur in &), in Iren. lat. (Acts ii 38), in Ambrosiaster 
(Souter Study of Ambrosiaster p. 136), and in an early commentary on 
the Nicene Creed printed in my Zec/. Occid. Mon. lur. Ant. (i 356). 

]. 12 demersam. Read ‘mersam’ with P, comparing 1. 14 ‘ita 
mersus sit’, l. 16 ‘mersa a te dici non debuit’: Ziwsa has accepted 
mersam from P in 9. 19. 

p- 13 1. 15. Correct the editor’s punctuation as follows: ‘in te enim 
conuertisti sententiae gladium, dum aestimas quia alteros adpetebas, 
et non adtendisti inter scismaticos et haereticos quam sit magna dis- 
tantia ’. 

l. 20 catholicam facit simplex et uerus intellectus intellegere. 
I do not wonder that Casaubon, with only this reading before him, 
doubted whether intellegere should not be expunged. But P offers ‘in 
lege’ for intellegere, which is a very different thing, and is certainly 
right, though Ziwsa has not accepted it. Compare 35. 14 ‘numquid 
pagani extralegales [cf. 166. 5] possunt aut cantare deo aut laudare 
nomen domini, et non sola ecclesia quae in lege est ?’ 

p- 14 1. 22 uobis uero scismaticis, quamuis in catholica non sitis, 
haec negari non possunt, quia nobiscum uera et communia sacramenta 
traxistis. I do not know. how the editor (or any one else) proposes to 
translate nobiscum : but all the time he had before him in his appara- 
tus the correct reading, given by P alone, ‘uobiscum’. ‘ Heretics have 
no true sacraments, as you rightly affirm: but for our part we don’t 
deny that you, schismatics though you be, have them ; for when you 
left the Church you took with you the true sacraments you share 
with us.’ 

p. 15 1. 18 quid [commemorem] ministros plurimos? Optatus uses 
neither subdiaconus nor hypodiaconus, yet subdeacons existed in 
Africa as far back as St Cyprian’; and when we find ministri here 
between laici on the one side, and deacons, presbyters, bishops on the 
other, it is impossible not to think that subdeacons are meant. The 
same four grades, or with the laity five, recur in 48. 19, 49. 3-5 
(though in 61. ro we have only bishops, presbyters, deacons, faithful), 
and it seems certain that ministri is being used in the precise sense of 
a single office. 

p- 16 1. 19 non sine causa dimissum fuisse nisi quia tradiderat. 
P adds ‘sic’ before dimissum, to the improvement of the sentence. 

1. 20 iam omnes erecti coeperant murmurare. The editor takes 


1 Cyprian calls them ‘hypodiaconi’: but they are already ‘subdiaconi’ in 
Cirta at the beginning of the fourth century, see the Gesta apud Zenophilum, 
Ziwsa, 187. 2. 
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‘erecti’ in a literal physical sense ‘qui surgebant et in alteram partem 
transibant’: see his Index p, 272. This is a great deal to get out of 
one word, Does it not rather mean ‘erecti’ as opposed to ‘lapsi’ 
—equivalent in fact to Cyprian’s use of ‘stantes’—‘those who had 
not fallen’ in the persecution ? 

p. 17 ll. 3-7 consulti sunt . .. et sederunt. This is a quotation 
from the Acts of the Synod of Cirta, and should be marked as such. 

p. 18 1. 9 in uno cum fratribus manere. This rathet curious use of 
‘in uno’ is borne out by 170. 25 ‘omnes discipulos suos uoluit in 
uno esse’, 

1. 16 cum correptionem archidiaconi Caeciliani Lucilla ferre non 
posset. Something is wrong: the sentence is not complete: the 
nominative Lucilla is not wanted again after 1. 13, and is removed by 
two editors: nor does Optatus use the title ‘ archidiaconus ’ elsewhere, 
I cannot help suspecting that a marginal summary of some early MS 
has ousted words from the text. 

p. 19 l. 2 persecutionis innata tempestas. ‘Innata’ is very odd, but 
is borne out by 123. 2 ‘non leue certamen innatum est’, and 63. 14 
‘tanta fames innata est’, though there P has ‘nata’. 

p. 21 1.4 Purpurius . . . sic ait: ‘exeat huc’, quasi inponatur illi 
manus in episcopatu et quassetur illi caput de paenitentia. The quota- 
tion-marks should, as the whole context shews, extend as far as paeni- 
tentia: for the mere words ‘ exeat huc’ would not account for Optatus’s 
assertion that this was of a piece with Purpurius’s record of murder 
(16. 3-6). Purpurius, with his usual frank brutality, met Caecilian’s 
offer to submit to a new ordination to the episcopate, by the council of 
his opponents then sitting in Carthage, with the answer ‘ Let him leave 
his friends and come here: we will lay hands on him to make him 
a bishop and then break his head for a penance’. quasi, I think, has 
come in by error from the line before ‘ quasi et Caecilianus ’. 

1, 12 Cyprianus [Carpophorius] Lucianus et ceteri. An important 
indication of names of successors of Cyprian in the see of Carthage, 
thus given in P ‘ Cyprianus, Carpoforius, Lucilianus et ceteri’, The 
testimony of the oldest and best MS should be followed. 

1. 23 in ordinatorem Caeciliani deriuandum: i.e. ‘to be turned 
aside into a fresh channel’. 

p. 23 1. 3 caecus caecum si duxerit, utrique in foueam cadunt. 
A palmary example of the results of neglecting P, which has ‘ caecus 
caecum ducens uterque in foueam cadunt’. Cyprian has twice ‘ caecus 
caecum ducens’ (ece/. unit. 17 [225. 23], ep. 43. 5 [594. 13]); and so 
(with a variant) Auctor de promissionibus according to Sabatier ad /oc., 
who also quotes ‘uterque in foueam cadunt’ from f,: uterque with the 
third person plural has plenty of authority in Latin, Cicero excepted. 
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1. x2 haec tria iussio diuina prohibuit : non occides, non ibis post 
deos alienos, et in capitibus mandatorum: non facies scisma. Now 
P omits ‘et in capitibus mandatorum’, and the run of the sentence 
almost demands that Optatus should have put his three statements one 
after the other under the common heading ‘iussio diuina prohibuit’. 
So I think that the reading of P is original, and that an editor (whether 
Optatus himself or another) or glossator inserted the authority for ‘non 
facies scisma’ as the ‘capita mandatorum’. Ziwsa can only say 
‘cf. 1 Cor. i 10’, which is unsatisfying in itself, and does not account 
for the ‘capita mandatorum’, The words od zoujoes cxiopa are found 
in Didache iv 3 and in Barnabas xix 12, and Optatus may have taken 
all three statements, or at any rate the third, from some form of the 
‘Two Ways’ known as ‘ Mandata’. 

1. 15 (cf. 24. 10) parricidium.. The application of parricidium to 
fratricide was by the fourth century quite regular. 

p. 241.1 aaron. P aharon, and similarly 60. 7: the same form is 
found in Lucifer also. See Pro/egomena to the Testimonia of St Cyprian 
II, 7. 7. S. ix 69. 

p. 25 ll. 3-5 prima peccata ad exemplum praesens poena conpressit, 
secunda iudicio reseruabit. P rightly ‘reseruauit’. After the perfect 
tense ‘conpressit ’, ‘ reseruabit’ would be needlessly harsh. 

1, rm quae cum ueritate confibulent. So rightly Ziwsa, following 
P alone: confabulent the other MSS, confabulentur the early editors. 
The genius of Casaubon nearly anticipated the reading of P with ‘ confi- 
bulentur’, 

ll. 15, 16 si nota est nosse reges, uos tota perfundit inuidia. P, 
much more pointedly, ‘si nota est nosse reges, uos nota ista perfundit’. 
If acquaintance with monarchs is a mark of shame, you are covered 
with it from top to toe. 

p. 26 1. 7 petitis a me in saeculo iudicium cum ego ipse Christi iudi- 
cium expectem. But in P ‘petitis a me episcopi iudicium et ego ipse 
Christi iudicium expectem’ [I suspect P really has expecto], and that is 
much more like Constantine’s style ; we have in fact his paraphrase of 
his own words (209. 22) ‘meum iudicium postulant qui ipse iudicium 
Christi expecto’. 

p. 27 ll. 4-6 a singulis in Donatum sunt hae sententiae latae: quod 
confessus sit se rebaptizasse et episcopis lapsis manum inposuisse. 
P has ‘a singulis in Donatum sunt dictae sententiae, quod...’ Optatus 
uses both ‘ dicere’ and ‘ferre’ sententiam: but it is difficult to see any 
meaning in the ‘hae sententiae’ of the ordinary text. 

1. 15 retinendum merito esse censeo. P omits merito, and the 
omission at least improves the rhythm. 

p. 28 ll. 1, 2 eodem tempore idem Donatus petiit ut ei reuerti licuisset 

U2 
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. +. ad Carthaginem accederet. There is no lacuna in the MSS; 
P gives ‘reuerti licuisset et nec ad Carthaginem accederet’, and we take 
our start from P. What would Donatus want? He would want to go 
back to his own see, and to retain his nominee in, and keep Caecilian 
out of, the see of Carthage. All runs smoothly if we can read ‘ petiit ut ei 
reuerti licuisset et ne C[aecilianus ] ad Carthaginem accederet’: though 
Augustine Brev. coll. 38 omits ‘ nec’ altogether. 

ll. 4-7 tunc duo episcopi ad Africam missi sunt . . . ut remotis 
binis unum ordinarent. uenerunt et apud Carthaginem fuerunt per dies 
quadraginta, ut pronuntiarent ubi esset catholica. A difficult passage, 
P having ‘ binis singulos’, the other MSS ‘duobus unum’. The funda- 
mental point is that the two bishops’ mission was not to consecrate 
a new bishop of Carthage, but to decide which of the existing bishops 
-was the Catholic one. We are safe, I think, in rejecting unum, and in 
turning P’s singulos into ‘singula’: the emissaries were to ‘settle things’ 
in the absence of both claimants. binis is odd for ambobus, but duobus 
would be worse: ‘duo’ does not mean ‘the twoof them’. PG havealso 
‘ut pronuntiaretur ’, which seems more likely than ‘ ut pronuntiarent’. 

1. ro Eunomii et Olympii. P ‘Eunomi’ and ‘ Olympi’. 

1. 16 cum haec fierent. P, more simply, has ‘inter haec’ only. 

p. 29 l. 2r-p. 30 1. 9. A quotation from the Acta purgationis Felicis 
as found in the dossier of the Paris codex (Ziwsa, p. 204, ll. 4-12), and 
the superiority of P here stands out clearly. It is far closer than the 
other MSS of Optatus to the text of the original document. 

p. 30 ll. rr—1r4 iamdudum opinionis incertae et inter caligines, quas 
liuor et inuidia exhalauerat, latere ueritas uidebatur. sed etiam omnis 
scriptura memorata et actorum uoluminibus et epistulis commemoratis 
aut lectis reuelata est. I do not know how the editor proposed to trans- 
late his own text: it is beyond me. I turn first to the apparatus, and 
I find that P reads iam for etiam—a good start, and with altered punc- 
tuation and the change of one letter, e for i, sense can be restored: 
‘iamdudum opiniones incertae, et inter caligines quas liuor et inuidia 
exhalauerat latere ueritas uidebatur, sed iam omnis [or rather omni] 
scriptura memorata et . . . reuelata est’. 


I must be briefer in my notes on the second book: I have said 
enough to shew that normally the reading of P is to be followed against 
the rest. 

p. 34 ll. 20-22 [After citing Ps. xlix r ‘God. . . called the earth 
from the rising of the sun to its setting’] uocata est ergo terra, ut caro 
fieret, et sicut legitur, facta est, et debet laudes deo creatori suo. The 
allusion in ‘sicut legitur’ is clearly to Genesis i and to the recurrent 
phrase xai éyévero: and the particular passage bearing on the creation 
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of earth is vv. 9, 10 wai elrev & Beds Sway Gyro 7 vdwp Td troKdtw Tod 
ovpavod cis covaywyny play, kai 6pOyrw % Enpa: Kai éyévero ovTws ... Kal 
éxddeoev 6 eds ri Enpay yqv. There is here nothing about God’s calling 
the earth to become flesh, which indeed would be nonsense : but there 
is repeated mention of éypd ‘arida’. For ‘ut caro fieret’ read therefore 
‘ut arefieret’. 

p. 36 1. 13 in urbe Roma Petro primo cathedram episcopalem esse 
conlatam. P ‘conlocatam’, and that is proved to be right by 1. 18 
‘qui contra singularem cathedram alteram conlocaret’. The meaning 
then is You must know, as every one else does, that this bishop’s 
‘cathedra ’, the first mark of the Church, was set up by Peter first, and 
set up in Rome. 

1. r7 sibi quisque defenderent. P ‘quique’, in the plural. 

1. 21-p. 37 1. x1. This is not the place to discuss the papal list, or 
even to consider in what proportion its blunders are due to Optatus him- 
self and in what proportion to his MSS. But at least one may say that 
the editor should have followed his MSS in reading Sotero for Soteri 
and Callistus for the barbarous Calixtus. 

p- 39 1. 8 Claudianus Luciano, Lucianus Macrobio, Macrobius 
Encolpio, Encolpius Bonifatio, Bonifatius Victori successisse uidentur. 
In this list of the Donatist succession at Rome P omits the first two 
bishops ; rightly, for 37. 18-38. 7 shews that Macrobius was their bishop 
when Optatus wrote. The addition of Claudian and Lucian indicates 
that the other MSS derive from a recension of Optatus made, say, 
twenty-five or thirty years after the original edition. 

1. 19 uestris praesumptionibus et audaci sacrilegio. I am inclined 
to suggest ‘uesanis’ for ‘uestris’, though I admit that the word, 
according to Ziwsa’s admirably full index, does not appear to be used 
by Optatus. 

p. 40 l. 2 apostolus Paulus. P rightly omits ‘Paulus’: apostolus, 
‘the apostle’, was the name under which the early Christian writers 
habitually cited St Paul. So 38. 3 ‘contra apostolum faciens, qui ait’ 
[Rom. xii 13 is cited], immediately after a mention of St Peter: 180. 7. 
Addition of ‘ Paulus’ by scribes is much more likely than its omission. 

l. ro posuerunt. P ‘posuerant’, rightly, with the pluperfects potuis- 
sent, deseruerant, potuissent of ll.9, rr. Soin. 18 ‘ possitis’ P (possetis 
Ziwsa) with defenditis and uoluistis, and in 41. 2 peccauerant P (pecca- 
uerunt Ziwsa) with displiceret and redderent. 

ll. r2, 13 diuerte . . . et persequere [Ps. xxxiiir5]. P ‘deuerte... 
et sequere’, with Sabatier’s texts ad Joc. The other MSS follow the 
Vulgate. 

1. r4 sederunt etiam in cathedra pestilentiae. P ‘sederunt etiam 
cathedram’, and this is Optatus’s habitual construction elsewhere, 
e€. g. 36. 20. 
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p. 41 1. 2 de admissu suo. P ‘admisso’: admissus, admissis, 
appears to be a vox nihili. 

p. 42 L 3 quis enim in tot prouinciis quibus nati estis audiuit? 
P has ‘qui’ for ‘quibus’, G ‘quia’. The relative clause obviously indi- 
cates what it was they heard, and has nothing to do with the preceding 
prouinciis. Hence ‘quibus’ would be very misleading: and I think 
Optatus wrote ‘ quia nati estis’, ‘ heard of your very existence’. 

l. 9 esse separatos. P omits ‘esse’: and the word destroys the 
grammar of the sentence. 

l. r4 uno intellectu suo in corpore ut in manu digiti. A comma 
is insistently needed after ‘corpore’: suo in corpore refers to the inti- 
mate coherence of all the ‘dotes’ in the body of the Church. 

p- 43 ll. 1, 2 unde uobis angelum, qui apud uos possit fontem 
mouere? It does not seem to have been noticed that we have here 
a clear allusion to the interpolated text of Jo. v 4, the moving of the 
water by the angel. Optatus therefore is to be added to the few Latin 
fathers who cite the interpolation. On the other hand 68. 23-69. 1, 
where Ziwsa gives a reference to Jo. v 4, has nothing whatever to do 
with any text but Isa. xxii 9. 

l. rr nam spiritus deus est. P ‘nam deus spiritus est’, with which 
compare Tertullian de ovat. 28 ‘deus enim spiritus est’. 

ubi uult aspirat et uocem eius audis et nescis unde ueniat et quo 
eat. There seems no patristic authority for aspirat, and none save 
Hilary and Ambrosiaster for eat: but ¢ has eat, and ‘ire’ for ‘uadere’ 
is a mark of Cyprian’s bible. 

p- 44 1. 6 inportune a te hoc dictum esse aestimo, quod te iam forte 
huius dicti paeniteat. P has ‘est’ for ‘esse’, and so allows a better 
punctuation. ‘inportune a te hoc dictum est: aestimo quod te iam 
forte huius dicti paeniteat.’ 

1. 16 umbilicus tuus ut crater tornatilis [Cant. vii 2]. P has 
‘ornatus’, and its late consort G ‘tornatus’. All authorities in Sabatier 
give ‘tornatilis’ for the Greek ropevrés ; but I do not doubt that the 
variant ‘tornatus’ is right here. 

p- 47 |. 17 quid offers pro tota, qui non es in tota? P ‘offeres’: 
the forms taken by this word are always worth noting. 

p- 49 l. 7 quem a nobis persecutum esse aut dicere poteris aut pro- 
bare? quia tibi unitas displicet, hoc si crimen putas e/c. Must we not 
assume a lacuna between these two sentences, for the two contexts are 
not in pari materia? 

p. 50 ll. r2, 13 [diabolus] illo tempore sub imperatore christiano 
desertus in idolis tamquam inclusus latebat in templis. Optatus is not 
a first-rate stylist, but the sentence is intolerably harsh and indeed 
as it stands untranslateable. The simplest change would perhaps be 
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‘ desertis idolis’: but comparing 116. 17 ‘cum clamet deus se desertum 
esse’, it is clear that ‘desertus’ can mean by itself ‘deserted of his 
worshippers’, and I should prefer to write ‘in idoliis’, and omit ‘in 
templis’ as originally a marginal gloss on ‘in idoliis’. Idolium for an 
idol-temple does not appear to occur in Optatus, but it is quoted by 
Koffmane Geschichte des Kirchenlateins p. 17 from Tertullian, Jerome, 
Prudentius, and Sulpicius Severus, besides D, Orig-lat. at 1 Cor. 
viii To. 

ll. r5, 16 nec paganis licebat exercere sacrilegia. For the last word 
P has ‘sacra sacrilega’, a phrase found also in go. 19, 91. 13, 146. 17. 
I do not doubt that it should be read here. 

l. 19 alius imperator. P has ‘alter’, a very favourite word with 
Optatus ; the editor accepts it on the authority of P alone in 43. 24, 
56. 25 (‘unus pharisaeus et alter publicanus’, in which P agrees with 
cod. V of Cyprian dom. or. 6), and he should have done so here. 

p. 521.4 (and 1. 18) diaconi, but P ‘diacones’. The latter is the older 
form, as shewn by Cyprian’s usage, and should be restored wherever 
there is manuscript authority for it. 

1. ro Thenestinam of the text is presumably a misprint, for not only 
do the MSS practically agree on Theuestinam, but Thebeste is a well- 
known town in Numidia and is the form given in Ziwsa’s index. 

p. 53 ll. 3, 4 Formensis...Idicrensis. For these two Numidian 
sees P has ‘Forensis . . . Dierensis’. 

1. 3 ubi est, quod uulgo dicitur, memoriam custodem habere esse 
mendacis? P ‘debere’ for ‘habere’, surely better. The meaning 
seems to be ‘If you tell a lie, you should stick to it’. 

p- 54 ll. 18-20 inter crimina sua et facinora nefanda ab eo conpre- 
hensa puella . . . nefarie incestare minime dubitauit. - P has {con- 
pressa’ for ‘conprehensa’. Two things are clear: ‘puella’ must be 
emended to ‘puellam’, and ‘conprehensa’ or ‘conpressa’ goes with 
‘facinora’. Possibly we ought to read ‘conprensa ’. 

Pp. 55-3-p- 56.20. P has lost a leaf, and the readings of its companion 
MS G, late though it no doubt is, have to be considered. Many of 
them are probably right: one of them is, whether right or (more probably) 
wrong, of singular importance, ‘imperfecti sumus’ for ‘semiperfecti 
sumus’, 55. 19. 

p. 57 1. 21 (and 59. 8) exorcizastis. P ‘ exorcidiastis’, an old spelling 
(like baptidiare); the converse of zabulus for diabulus (so 50. 17 zabolus 
P), and probably right. 

p. 58 1. 5 sagittas de pharetra pectoris uestri seductionibus praemi- 
sistis. For the two last words P has only ‘sumsistis "—a simpler reading, 
and in better accord with the ‘parauerunt sagittas’ of the quotation 
following. 
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1, 8 intenderunt arcum, parauerunt sagittas in pharetra. P has 
*tetenderunt’ and ‘in pharetram ’, and both changes, especially the first, 
have good O.L. authority. 

1. ro quid a uobis minus factum est uestris consiliis ? sagittati sunt 
innocentes ... ‘Vestris consiliis’ should be transferred to the next 
sentence (cf. 58. 3), and the interrogation placed after ‘factum est’. 

p- 59 1. 8 qui iniqua egerit benedicetur [Ps. ix 24]. P has ‘gerit’ 
and ‘benedicitur’: both in accord with the LXX 6 ddixav évevAcyetrat, 
and the former with all, the latter with some, of Sabatier’s authorities 
ad Joc. ‘Gerit’ is further guaranteed by 1. 3 ‘iniqua uos gerentes’. 

1. 20 quid a uestro populo diabolus potuit amplius facere ? i.e. 
‘what more could the devil do than your people have done ?’, as 160. 18 
‘sine dubio dicerent se nihil amplius fecisse a Moyse legis latore ’. 

p. 61 ll. 16-20. The text has three clauses, each beginning with ‘inueni- 
stis’, each ending with ‘ agnoscite uos animas euertisse’: the three deal 
respectively with ‘pueros’, with ‘fideles antiquos’, ahd with ‘diaconos 
presbyteros episcopos’. PG add a fourth ‘inuenistis fideles nouos, 
fecistis cathecuminos: agnoscite uos animas euertisse’. It is a good 
general rule that, where the omission of a doubtful clause can be 
explained by homoeoteleuton, that clause is genuine: so I should sup- 
pose here, though the proper place of the new clause seems to be before, 
not after, the last two clauses in the printed text. 

p. 62 1. 13 denique uel cum deo iubente uel euentu procurante una 
eos spelunca concluderet, uenerat in potestatem pueri Dauid Saul qui 
peccauerat. P has ‘et’ for the first ‘uel’: an obvious improvement. 

1. 22 poterat bellum per conpendium remittere in caedem: et 
pueri eius et occasio suadebant. All the MSS have ‘ mittere’ without 
‘in’ for ‘remittere in’: change the punctuation, and their reading gives 
sense and rhythm, ‘ poterat bellum per conpendium mittere: caedem et 
pueri eius et occasio suadebant’. ‘ Mittere’ is used in the sense ‘ to get 
rid of’. 

p- 63 1. 5 uolebat hostem uincere. P ‘uolebam’, and in both the 
sentence preceding and the sentence following the first person is used. 


C. H. Turner. 
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The Fourth Evangelist: his place in the development of religious thought, 
by C. F. Nottotn, D.Litt. (Murray, 1925.) 


A LARGE part of this book is a restatement of the evidence in favour 
of the traditional view of the authorship of the Fourth Gospel. The 
chapters on Johannine philosophy and theology are more popular in 
character. Dr Nolloth has, of course, competent knowledge of the 
subject, and is well read in the literature. He puts before us once 
more the main facts of evidence, external and internal, with adequate 
knowledge both of the subject and of his opponent’s views. But the 
evidence is always measured by his own point of view and interpreted 
accordingly. To the present writer it often seems doubtful whether 
the reasonableness of other points of view is adequately recognized. 
‘ Authorship and genuineness’, Dr Nolloth tells us, ‘are in most cases 
too closely connected to allow us to be indifferent as to whose hand we 
owe the writings in question.’ As a general statement this is no doubt 
true. But in what sense does the question of genuineness affect the 
problem of the Fourth Gospel? It nowhere claims to be the work of 
the Apostle John, or indeed of any particular person. A statement is 
found in the appendix that the Beloved Disciple is witness and author, 
but even if that is to be regarded as an integral part of the book, no 
name is given. It is dangerous to approach the question of authorship 
in the case of this Gospel from the point of view that if the book is not 
the work of the Apostle John it is not genuine. 

A sentence farther on is puzzling: ‘a certainty there may be, if not 
the highest, yet sufficient for all practical purposes’. We could under- 
stand a high degree of probability, but what about ‘certainty’? But 
more serious objection must be taken to the following statement: ‘ With 
one exception (the Alogi) the whole Church in every quarter down to 
the death of Origen’ regarded the Johannine writings as the work of the 
younger son of Zebedee, the Apostle John. No other claimant to the 
authorship had either appeared or been suggested. Every one con- 
curred in assigning them to a primitive apostle who was still living when 
Trajan mounted the throne. This agreement is the more remarkable 
from the fact that it was not immediately arrived at: people who had 
not been in contact with the author hesitated.’ What are we to make 
of this? The whole Church down to the death of Origen regarded all 
five books as the work of the son of Zebedee. But at some time or 


1 The italics in all cases are my own. 
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other, apparently in that period, ‘people who had not been in contact 
with the author hesitated’ about the Gospel, as Dr Nolloth’s next 
sentence shews. 

The truth, of course, is that until the time of Origen, or thereabouts, 
we are ignorant of Christian opinion about the authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel by the son of Zebedee. Even Theophilus, the first writer 
who states that the Gospel was written by a John, does not state that 
he was the son of Zebedee, whatever he may have thought about the 
matter. Polycrates’s account of John, the Beloved Disciple, does not 
give him the precedence we should expect to find accorded to the son 
of Zebedee. We can, of course, interpret the silence of earlier years in 

‘the light of the clear evidence of the last quarter of the second century. 
If we do so we must also give full weight to the indications, well known 
to all students of early Christian literature, that the hesitation which 
Dr Nolloth mentions has more serious significance than his general 
argument allows. Fullness of later, coupled with absence of earlier, 
evidence does not frove that the view held later was held continuously 
from the beginning. 

One sentence at least (found on p. 198) suggests a want of care in 
dealing with other writers’ statements against which a reviewer is bound 
to protest, though it should not be taken as typical of Dr Nolloth’s way 
with opponents. ‘ What are we to say of the contention that accuracy of 
detail is the mark of legendary, apocryphal, writing rather than of actual 
knowledge ? Can bias appear more plainly?’ A note gives a reference 
to Bacon Fourth Gospel p. 337. On referring to that passage we find, 
as we should expect, that the point at issue is ‘ ¢he introduction of names 
and details’, which Drummond had stated to be ‘quite in accordance 
with the usage of apocryphal composition’, The ‘introduction of 
details’ is no¢ the same thing as ‘accuracy of detail’. A few sentences 
later on (p. 199) Dr Nolloth continues: ‘a theory has been formed. 
The contents of the Gospel, if they are to pass muster, must accord with 
it... There is no question of shaping the theory to the facts. The theory 
is the criterion of judgement. It is so much the worse for the Gospel 
narrative if it does not conform to it”, Are Dr Nolloth’s own methods 
of handling disputed questions entirely free from the faults of which he 
here accuses his critical opponents ? 

But his book, though it will probably convince no one who is not 
already of his way of thinking, is useful as a reminder that critical as 
well as orthodox tradition needs constant revision in the progress of the 
quest of the Historical Jesus. 
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Evangile selon Saint Jean, par le P. M. J. Lacrance. (Victor Lecoffre, 
Paris, 1925.) 


Tuis volume is the third of a series of Commentaries on the Gospels 
by Pére Lagrange which have appeared in recent years. Those on 
St Luke and St Matthew are known to N.T. scholars as specimens of 
the best Roman Catholic work: and the present volume is a worthy 
successor. In his Introduction (p. vii) the writer meets the objection 
that his work ‘can only be the work of an Apologist, as for him the 
question of authorship is fixed by ecclesiastical tradition’, and that he is 
thus ‘tied to a thesis which he can only defend’ by claiming that as he 
respects the good faith of others he has a right to expect similar treat- 
ment from them. At least he is not bound to write or publish anything 
on the subject. All scholars will, of course, comply with his demand. 
His work is the outcome ‘d’une conviction raisonnée’ and a most 
important contribution to the literature of the subject. 

The Introduction begins with a chapter of fifty-six pages on ‘the 
author’, All the evidence is examined, and the difficulties are not 
shirked: though some students may not find the explanations offered 
satisfactory. Two points may be mentioned. Pére Lagrange holds 
that the book itself points clearly to the authorship of John, the son of 
Zebedee. To some of us.it appears truer to say that certain indications 
may very plausibly be thus interpreted: while others, especially xix 35, 
whether éxeivos refers to the witness or to Jesus, are most naturally 
interpreted as pointing the other way. Another instance may be taken 
from the writer’s treatment of the evidence of the Muratorian Fragment. 
The apologetic character of the long notice about the Fourth Gospel is 
fully recognized. It i$ accounted for by the fact that at Rome, where 
the document was written, Caius and the Alogi had raised serious con- 
troversy. Again, many students may find this explanation not wholly 
satisfactory, in the light of all the other indications in the literature of 
the period that has come down to us of hesitation about the Fourth 
Gospel, or its need of defence. But the point is fairly dealt with and 
the explanation, so far as it goes, very much to the point. 

The Introduction also contains chapters on historical criticism, and 
on literary criticism, with a valuable section on the style and language 
of the Gospel, and another on ‘John the Theologian’. On every point 
which he touches the writer has always something to say which must be 
taken into account, whether or not his conclusions are accepted. The 
Commentary is equally full and thorough. Many students will feel 
that it is written from the point of view of later Nicene theology, 
rather than with the aim of determining St John’s meaning; but it is 
always suggestive and useful. It may be doubted whether the attempt 
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to explain the relation of what St John records to the actual words of 
our Lord, by suggesting three classes of content, (r) teaching addressed 
to the multitudes, (2) a few passages intended by the Evangelist to be 
his own comment and not the Lord’s words, (3) the more intimate 
teaching given to His disciples, can be so clearly established as to con- 
vince us that with the exception of class (2) the author’s modification of 
Christ’s words hardly goes beyond the necessary changes involved in 
translation from one language to another, and, as regards expression, 
‘une nuance propre qui venait de sa maniére ’. 

But in the determination of the actual words as they stand no student 
can fail to find this Commentary instructive and helpful. There is as 
much help to get here from the one side as from M. Loisy’s Commen- 
tary on the other in getting at the mind of the author, and through him 
to the mind of the Christ. 

All of us will wish to remember the last words of the avant-propos 
(p. li), with the notice of date and place. 

‘ Demandons tout simplement 4 Notre-Seigneur la grace de mettre en 
pratique son commandement promulgué par saint Jean: Aimons-nous 
les uns les autres. 

Jérusalem, 
en la féte du Sacré-Cceur de Jésus, 


27 Juin 1924.’ 


Handbuch zum Neuen Testament: Das Markusevangelium, von E. 
KLOSTERMANN. (Mohr, Tiibingen, 1926.) 


THE first edition of Klostermann’s St Mark appeared in 1907 and 
was sold out before the war. Arrangements were made, he tells us, for 
a second edition in 1912, but the war prevented their completion. 
Between 1907 and 1g25 much has been written about the Marcan 
Gospel. The Commentaries of Wohlenberg (in Zahn’s series), of Loisy 
and Lagrange in rgrr, and Allen in 1915, the work of Wendland, 
Nicolardot, Schmidt, and Bultmann on Synoptic questions, and many 
books of a more general character, especially Strack and Billerbeck’s 
illustrations from Talmud and Midrash, and Meyer’s Ursprung u. 
Anfénge, afford much new material for condensation. As in other 
numbers of the Handbuch the work of redaction is admirably carried 
out, and has provided a compendium which, if no one could read 
through, no student of the subject could possibly neglect. The work is 
indispensable, as a book of reference, of course, rather than as an 
original contribution to the literature of the subject. Dr Klostermann 
reminds us that ‘we have not yet reached the end of fought-out 
scientific controversy ’, and ‘ we have no Biblical Commission’ to deter- 
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mine what is approved. In the next edition perhaps the work of 
Streeter, Bacon, and Rawlinson may receive notice, and possibly the 
name of Stanton might be added as an omission for the period covered 
by this second edition, rightly described as ‘vi//ig neubearbeitete’. 
Students will, however, be well advised not to wait for the third, but 
obtain their own copies of this second edition. A comparison of the 
first with a Library copy of the second may hardly meet the case. 

In view of Bacon’s ingenious, or over-ingenious, deduction from the 
use of the masculine (éornxéra) in Mk. xiii 14 that the Gospel must be 
later than the destruction of Jerusalem, it may be of interest to compare 
the English and German treatment of this chapter. Both are inclined 
to support the hypothesis of the ‘ Little Apocalypse’. It is perhaps not 
without significance that Rawlinson refers to it as ‘first suggested by 
Colani in 1864’, while Klostermann speaks of the ‘latest’ researches of 
Wendling, Loisy, and Bultmann. The English suggestion as to content 
is the more simple, vv. 7, 8, 14-20, 24-27, but substantially much 
the same as Klostermann’s more elaborate ‘ 7-8, 12, 13°, 14-22, 24-27 
(30? 31? 32%?)’. The English scholar leans to the view that it is 
a Jewish Christian rather than a Jewish document, or part of it, that 
has been incorporated. Both writers find the explanation of the ‘ mas- 
culine’ in v. 14 in St Mark’s interpretation of the ‘abomination’ as 
Anti-Christ: not in his attempt to meet the difficulty of the non-ful- 
filled Danielic prophecy of the profanation of the Temple. The 
general judgements passed on the whole chapter are characteristic. 
The German commentator quotes with approval Ed. Meyer’s dictum 
‘mit dem historischen Jesus nichts zu tun’. Rawlinson is prepared 
to say (p. 180) ‘It is likely enough that the substance of much of 


Mk. xiii may in one way or another go back to the historical mind 
of our Lord’, 


The Gospel according to S. Mark, edited by A. E. J. RAwLINson, 
Westminster Commentaries. (Methuen, 1925.) 


From the point of view of critical scholarship Dr Rawlinson’s Com- 
mentary on St Mark in the Westminster series is a great advance on the 
two other commentaries on the Gospels, both of them excellent in their 
way, which have appeared in this series. As the General Editor points 
out, it deals more fully with textual and critical problems. ‘It attempts 
to get behind the Gospel as written to the Gospel as first preached.’ 
It will ‘help to interpret the meaning’ of the book ‘in the light of 
modern knowledge to a wider circle of English readers’, including 
scholars, and students who are by no means at the beginning of their 
studies. 
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The author’s own position is clearly stated in the Introduction 
(p. xxii), ‘ No form of Christianity which denies the affirmation made in 
A.D. 325 at Nicaea, viz.; that the historical person, Jesus of Nazareth, is 
in His essential being eternally one with the Eternal Father, has any 
future before it’. To this, he holds, the faith of the earliest generation 
led by an inevitable process. But it originated in facts. And the 
records of the facts must be interpreted ‘with a hearty recognition of 
critical principles’. The criticism has been made that there is a dis- 
crepancy between the Introduction and the Notes: the concessions in 
the latter to the results of modern criticism do not leave material out of 
which the later view could have been developed, A careful considera- 
tion of the notes as a whole leaves the impression that this criticism is 
hardly just, One of the most important features of the commentary is 
its honest, and on the whole successful, attempt to discover the per- 
manent and reject the transitory in the contribution of each writer on 
St Mark, and each theory about its content to the subject under dis- 
cussion, His dealing with the theories of Wendling and Wrede, and 
the work of Werner on the ‘ Paulinism’ of St Mark are good instances 
of this. 

The other most prominent characteristic of Dr Rawlinson’s work is 
his attempt to interpret the present form of each narrative and record 
in the Gospel in the light of the history of the time in which it was 
written, which he believes to be towards the close of the Neronian per- 
secution. We may or may not feel that this view of the date of com- 
position is satisfactory. It leaves us with a view of St Mark working 
very rapidly in prison, beginning his Gospel after the death of St Peter 
in that ‘ persecution’, and just not finishing it, before he himself was 
hurried off to suffer for the Faith. But the reflexion in this Gospel of 
a time and conditions of persecution, as worked out by Dr Rawlinson, 
is an important contribution to the literature of the subject. 

One criticism may be permitted to a reviewer who is not a member of 
the University of Oxford. Is it quite true to say (p. xxxv n. 1) that the 
‘three fundamental works’ in determining ‘the precise mutual relations 
of the three ‘Synoptic’ Gospels are ‘Sir J. C. Hawkins Horae Synop- 
ticae, Oxford Studies in the Synoptic Problem (1911), and B. H. Streeter’s 
The Four Gospels (1924)’? Some of us might have added at least 
Holtzmann and Loisy, to say nothing of Burkitt and Stanton. But the 
author has a scholar’s knowledge of all the literature, even if he does 
not regard any of the rest as attaining to the level of the first three! 
Oxford is to be congratulated on a most useful help to the study of the 
Marcan Gospel. 

A. E, BROOKE. 
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St Paul and the Church of Jerusalem, by W. L. Knox. (Cambridge 
University Press, 1925.) : 


Mr. Knox deals with topics on which much has been written in 
recent years, and he makes careful use of the labours of other investiga- 
tors in the same field. But his work is marked by critical ability and 
originality, and he has produced a book which is a real contribution to 
the literature of the subject. As interpreted by him, his theme covers 
an enormous variety of topics, and on most of these he has something 
to say which is worth hearing. This encyclopaedic character of the 
book does not make it easy to read, and the method adopted, of 
connected narrative followed by notes and appendices, makes the 
reader’s task still more difficult. 

Mr. Knox’s treatment of isolated points may be illustrated by some 
of his notes : 

‘The manner in which the term x«vpios is introduced in Acts x 36 
suggests that S. Luke is aware that the use of the term was a develope- 
ment of Christian practice, which was not entirely acceptable to certain 
elements of Hebrew Christianity, and that he wishes to point out that 
its use was not due to S. Paul.’ 

‘In Gal. i 22 the term “ the churches” is apparently used to describe 
the authorized rulers or representatives of the local communities, who 
are responsible for their management, and are more or less identified 
with them. Thus the churches here are the rulers of the Churches, i. e. 
the rest of the Twelve, whom S. Paul had never met.’ 

On Rom. xi 17 f ‘If... the original preaching of Christianity had 
taken place at the synagogue of the Olive, and the Gentile converts 
whom S. Paul is here addressing had claimed in the past, and were 
possibly still claiming, to be the synagogue of the Olive, the whole 
passage assumes a reasonable appearance ’. 

His method of interpreting his sources and reconstructing the course 
of events may be illustrated by collecting some of his references to the 
Christian Pharisees in Jerusalem. 

At the close of the year a.p. 35 the disciples ‘ included in their 
number at least one or two persons who were actually themselves 
Pharisees in their devotion to the Jewish system as well as Christians’. 
A reorganization of the church followed the missionary activities of the 
scattered Hellenists: ‘as the need arose, the Twelve normally working 
in couples, left the city to supervise the growth of the new communities’, 
and to spread the gospel in regions still untouched. The result was an 
increase of Pharisaic influence in the church at Jerusalem, which hitherto 
the presence of the Twelve had kept in check, for they had inherited 
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from Christ his opposition to the later developement of Pharisaism. 
James, who ‘like Jesus had been brought up in the earlier traditions of 
Pharisaic piety’, and still remained a strict Pharisee, succeeded to the 
government of the Church. His position ensured that his followers at 
least would. be protected by the Pharisaic section of the Sanhedrin. 
But after Caligula’s project had failed, ‘popular sentiment clamoured 
for a... dramatic vindication of the honour of the Temple’, and the 
Sadducees seized their opportunity. Nevertheless the most they could 
do was to secure the arrest of the Galileans, James the son of Zebedee 
and Peter (present at Jerusalem for Passover), and the execution of the 
former. It was again the part played by the Christian Pharisees at the 
Council of Jerusalem that finally determined the decision in regard to 
Gentile converts. ‘They saw no value in demanding their circumcision, 
if it was merely to involve the lax observance of the Law prevalent in 
Palestine, and still more among the Jews and proselytes of the 
Dispersion. Such a method of keeping the Law was worthless’. They 
accordingly demanded not merely circumcision, but the observance of 
‘the whole Mosaic system as interpreted by the Pharisees’. This 
demand censured not only the Hebrew Christians generally, but the 
Apostles themselves, save James and Paul (for Paul ‘ did not deny that 
the Jewish nation itself was still bound to keep the Law; indeed he 
himself kept it with all the rigour of a Pharisee’). Finally James 
intervened. ‘ He had for long been accustomed to accept that far less 
rigid observance of the Law customary among his fellow-Christians.’ 
He proposes a compromise: ‘the issue of a formal statement ordering 
them to abstain from idolatry and the sins which accompanied it, and 
also from the use of meats prohibited by the Law. The use of such 
meats at the common meals of the Church would cause great 
difficulties.’ 

Enough has been said to give some idea of the character of the 
book. The author’s statement that it has been composed for the most 
part in the intervals of parochial work in London must not suggest that 
he offers us no more than a réchauffé of other people’s opinions. His 
views are often new and challenging. It is unlikely that all of these, at 
any rate, will win acceptance; but the reader, even when disagreeing 
with the conclusions arrived at, will be grateful for the stimulus to 
thought the book provides. 


B. T. D. Smiru. 
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The Approach to Christianity, by Epwarp Gorpon SEtwyn, B.D. 
(Longmans, 1925.) 


In an introductory chapter Mr Selwyn analyses the present situation. 
The ‘ Edwardian’ Age had closed the war of Victorian times between 
Science and Theology, and had assumed that both systems of thought 
could be harmonized under the idea of evolutionary progress. The war 
shattered this too hasty solution, and we must now recognize a funda- 
mental distinction which the Edwardians had ignored—the distinction 
between Nature and Super-nature. This thought underlies the book. 
Theology is the science of the supernatural, not unrelated to, but 
distinct from, other sciences: ‘ Just as biology has made good its inde- 
pendence from the shackles in which physico-chemical materialism 
would have bound it, and has convinced the world that the phenomena 
of life, though rooted in the physico-chemical field, yet need also fresh 
categories to describe them, so too theology has to assert a similar 
claim to-day.’ Religion is the experience of the supernatural, and 
Theology organizes and formulates the da/a. As in all other fields of 
experience, authority—‘ the free consensus of those best able to judge’ 
—has its rightful place. The Bible is a unique record of religious 
experience. This experience is formulated and mediated by dogma 
through the Church, and verified in the lives of the saints. Mr Selwyn 
is alive to the dangers of subjectivism in religion, when theology is 
approached from the side of ‘experience’, and his next chapter—on 
History and Revelation—is an exceedingly effective study of the impli- 
cations of the religious experience of the Hebrew prophets. ‘In Scrip- 
ture the immediate form of revelation is the contemporary course of 
events.’ ‘Historical experience has this characteristic, that it is 
peculiarly common experience, available to all. As between the false 
prophets and the canonical prophets in the Old Testament there is no 
dispute as to the facts . . . disputes came as to the meaning of the facts 
and their relative importance.’ The following chapters deal with the 
person and work of Jesus Christ and the supernatural basis of the 
Christian character. A penal interpretation of Christ’s death for sin is 
justified, but the dominant categories remain Nature and Super-nature. 
In a concluding chapter on Anglican Theology and English Religion, 
Anglicanism is shewn to rest upon a just combination of the three 
elements of tradition, experience, and reason. 

The reader of this book feels himself in touch with a sensitive and 
deeply religious mind. Mr Selwyn is perhaps at his best in interpreting 
a document of the religious life. The pages on John Bunyan’s Grace 
Abounding and on the book of Jonah are examples of his skilful and 
sympathetic exposition. The general effect of the book, however, is 
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impaired by curious jumps in the argument, and by some highly con- 
troversial assumptions. ‘The conception of dogma as ‘resting at bottom 
not on a process of deduction but on intuition into experience’ is clearly 
central to Mr Selwyn’s argument, and he claims that this conception is 
indicated by a proviso which, he says, attaches to all dogmatic formula- 
tions, viz. ‘that the preambles which give the reasons for the decisions 
reached are not themselves, as the decisions are, authoritative’. Where 
may this proviso be found? And does it mean that any doctrinal 
decision which has once been accepted remains itself valid for ever, 
even though we may find out that the grounds on which it was accepted 
were inadequate or mistaken? Mr Selwyn adds a further test of 
validity ; ‘dogma does not become finally binding, until it has proved 
itself able to mediate experience as well as to explain it’. ‘Obviously’, 
he adds, ‘the value of this certificate depends on the freedom of the 
consensus by which it is given—a point which gives a special authority 
to such dogma as was accepted before the age of Justinian’. This 
seems a curious generalization ! 

‘The genuine Anglican’, wrote Mark Pattison, ‘ omits the eighteenth 
century from the history of the Church altogether.’ This cannot be 
said of Mr Selwyn. He pays due homage to the lonely figure of the 
great Butler, and, in his own way, he is sympathetic to Methodism, 
which, he thinks, might have been retained within the Church had the 
non-Juring schism been averted ; but the real weakness of his position 
seems to me to lie in his failure to come to terms with the characteristic 
thought of the eighteenth century. Mr Selwyn does not like Whigs; 
and he omits to form an estimate of the rationalistic movement in theo- 
logy in its relation to the confessional orthodoxies of the seventeenth 
century. That the theology of rationalism soon became jejune and 
commonplace is true enough ; it is not less true that it has permanently 
affected the conception of theological science. Mr Selwyn is far too 
scholarly and far too sensitive to contemporary ideas to have escaped 
its influences himself—witness his critical appreciation of the books of 
Scripture. ‘Catholic’ theology in his hands bears unmistakeably the 
marks of the critical movements of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. Indeed it seems only reasonable that a ‘catholic’ theology 
should be thus open to the general movement of ideas. But Mr Selwyn 
wishes his theology to be ‘catholic’ in another sense as well. It is 
difficult to grasp the exact meaning which he attaches to the term, but 
we have already seen that, in Mr Selwyn’s mind, an especial authority 
attaches to dogmatic decisions prior to Justinian. Similarly in matters 
of practice. This is not the place to discuss the regulations as to 
Worship and so on, which he would like to see promulgated on the 
basis of the principle that ‘the Church of England is bound to hold in 
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respect customs of cecumenical authority’. It is only necessary to point 
out that here, as in the case of dogma, ‘ Catholic’ authority is intended 
to be understood in a somewhat technical sense. The trouble is that 
Whigs and rationalists e¢ hoc genus omne have made authority in this 
sense remote and unconvincing, while historians leave us in doubt what, 
if anything, can justly claim to be oecumenical. 
Considerations such as these appear to weaken the force of Mr Selwyn’s 
argument, when taken as a whole, but they need not interfere with the 
reader’s appreciation of the intrinsic value of many parts of his book. 


J. M. Creep. 


Jesus and the Greeks or Early Christianity in the tideway of Hellenism, 
by WiLtiaM FarrweaTHER. (T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1924.) 


Dr FAIRWEATHER has set himself ‘to exhibit, however inadequately, 
the relation of Christianity to Hellenism, with a view to reaching 
a definite conclusion concerning one main part of the question at issue’, 
the question being the independence of the former. ‘The task is a heavy 
one, and it would be unreasonable to reproach any who attempt it with 
having failed to follow it in all its ramifications or to read all that 
modern critics have written on the subject. Nevertheless, the present 
book seems to me not to formulate or to meet the problems involved 
at all adequately. The author is probably right in maintaining (p. v) 
‘the essential independence of Christianity’ ; but if that independence 
is to be upheld it must be by careful examination of the more important 
facts or theories which have been adduced in favour of other views: it 
should not be forgotten that much criticism which has failed to carry 
conviction in respect of its conclusions has incidentally thrown a flood 
of light on the early history of the Church and its pagan surroundings. 
The whole subject is at the moment in a condition far from static: 
quite recently a new journal ATTEAO® has been begun at Leipzig to 
deal solely with Christian origins. A good English handbook would 
therefore be of service : but it must be stated regretfully that the present 
work, though written in a fresh, attractive, and unpretentious style, does 
not fill the gap. 


A. D. Nock. 


Essays in Early Christian History, by ELMER TRUESDELL MERRILL, 
Professor of Latin in the University of Chicago. (Macmillan, 
1924.) 

Ir is always interesting when a scholar who has won his skill and 
reputation in one field of study turns aside to a different though 
contiguous one, and brings to bear upon its problems a method 
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acquired and tools polished elsewhere. Professor Merrill is a classical 
scholar of eminence who has turned in this way to the study of early 
Church History. He sets himself to the investigation of a number of 
important matters in which he believes that Church historians have as 
a rule followed a false tradition. And those who study his book must 
be prepared to defend a number of positions the security of which has 
been taken for granted. 

For this we are prepared by the introductory chapter on ‘ Materials 
and Methods’. After commenting on the very exiguous character of 
the genuine historical sources prior to Eusebius he exposes the fallacy 
of grouping evidence drawn from Eusebius’s successors as a ‘ unanimous 
and unassailable ancient tradition’, inasmuch as these were but 
‘ patently copying Eusebius’. A second introductory chapter deals 
with the attitude of Rome to religion and religious cults, and is 
followed by a valuable exposition of the distinction between a collegium 
4icitum and a collegium illicitum according to which the latter was not 
so much ‘illicit’ or forbidden, as unprivileged, the two differing much 
as in the United States an incorporated society differs from one un- 
incorporated. This leads to an examination of the way in which 
a Roman governor would take action against a collegium illicitum, not 
on the ground of an ancient decree but because of alleged breaches of 
common law. 

The ground is thus cleared for a critical examination of the ‘ Per- 
secutions’ under Nero, Domitian (‘there is no evidence of any 
persecution of the Christian Church in Rome’ by Domitian’, p. 241), 
Trajan, and Hadrian. Here Dr Merrill is treading ground which was 
pioneered by Professor Gwatkin forty years ago: and though he goes 
beyond the late Dixie Professor at many points, an acknowledgement 
of his work would have been a gracious counterpoise to the rather 
sharp correction of an oversight of which he convicts his forerunner 
(p. 69). He successfully defends the narrative of Tacitus against the 
criticism based on the silence of Dion Cassius, but does not find 
satisfactory evidence for a persecution under Nero which extended to 
the provinces (face the allusions in the Apocalypse). The victims in 
Rome were charged with and convicted of arson; and the effect of 
this was not a general outlawry of Christians gua Christians (the 
Institutum Neronianum has been misunderstood), but such widespread 
popular prejudice and presumption of criminal practices as exposed 
them to spasmodic harrying in different parts of the Empire. 

In general it may be said that Dr Merrill’s arguments will call for 
careful consideration on the part of subsequent historians. And that 
remains true, at least in part, when he comes to deal with Clement of 
Rome. Here he would reopen the whole problem both as to the 
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person who wrote the First Epistle and as to the date of its writing. 
He might carry us with him when he shews the inadequate character 
of the evidence for identifying the writer either with Flavius Clemens 
or with the putative Bishop of Rome; but he seems to sin against his 
own canon in maintaining (p. 231) that ‘if the letter to the Church in 
Corinth was indeed actually written by a Clement, he must be identified 
with the Clement mentioned by Hermas’. For the argument by 
which he comes to this conclusion is drawn entirely from the absence 
in the Shepherd of any allusion to the Epistle of Clement (pp. 224, 
249). But if, as Dr Merrill argues, there is no objection to a late date 
for Clement’s Epistle on the ground of its silence as to Gnosticism 
(p. 238), why should the silence of the Shepherd about the First Epistle 
be an argument for their being practically contemporary documents ? 
Both the genre of the Shepherd and the mentality of its author are such 
as to preclude any such alleged necessity for his alluding to the 
Epistle. Neither do the other arguments in favour of a late date for 
the Epistle appear more cogent. The absence of ‘all trace of rivalry 
and quarrel .. . between Jewish and Gentile Christians’ and the 
presence of a restless spirit of indiscipline at Corinth are every bit as 
likely to be characteristic of A.D. 96 as of 140. And a few months 
would suffice to bring the news of the Corinthian troubles to Rome 
and elicit this dignified remonstrance. It is true, as Dr Merrill shews, 
that the phrase ‘ our own generation ’ has been pressed too literally, but 
on the other hand the absence of ‘indication in the letter of any dis- 
tinction in title or rank between episcopate and presbyterate’ (p. 238) 
is not equally intelligible whether we assign the document to 96 or to 
140. Indeed it is not easy to harmonize with the situation in Rome 
at the later date. 

In the closing chapter on St Peter at Rome Dr Merrill’s chief effort 
is to remove the enormous fraciudicium in favour of the Apostle’s 
sojourn in the capital. After that he makes rather short work of the 
historical evidence. He fails to note that the equation ‘ Babylon’= 
Rome in r Peter may be illustrated not only from the Apocalypse but 
from 4 Esra and the Sibylline Oracles. The evidence from Josephus 
and Philo as to the presence of a large community of Jews in Babylon 
refers strictly to the first century B.c.; and the altered situation 
reflected in Josephus Anfig. xviii 9 should not have been ignored. 
The exegesis of the passage in Ignatius is far from convincing. The 
parallels quoted from the Ephesian and Trallian Epistles, so far from 
proving his point, immediately raise the question, why in writing to the 
Romans and to them alone did Ignatius make this specific reference to 
Peter and Paul ? 

It will be seen that Dr Merrill has issued a very wholesome warning 
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as to the necessity of more rigorous method in investigating the filiation 
of what looks like cumulative evidence, and has shewn reason for the 
serious re-examination of several accepted judgements. At the same 
time, not all his conclusions can be said to rest upon a satisfactory 
application of the method he inculcates. 


The Early Church and the World, by Cecit Joun Capovux, D.D. 
(Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 1925.) 


Dr Capoux has chosen a subject of great importance, one also 
which was waiting for thorough treatment, at least in English. He has 
laid under contribution the whole Christian literature of the first three 
centuries. And he has arranged his material according to a clear and 
simple scheme. He divides the whole period down to Constantine 
into seven sections, beginning with ‘ Jesus’, ‘The Earlier Apostolic 
Age’ and ‘The Later’. And under each section, after a brief but 
useful literary introduction, he gathers what evidence the literature 
affords on such subjects as the Attitude of Christians to the State, 
Property, War, the Family, and Slavery. We thus get a very well- 
documented history of the Christian attitude to Pagan Society and the 
State down to the conversion of Constantine. 

It is not easy to suppose that the author has overlooked anything 
relevant to his purpose ; yet we could desire a somewhat fuller treat- 
ment of some of the topics. A closer analysis of the question of 
Usury, for example, would have been welcome. Did the term cover, 


and at all times, all lending of money, or was it unreasonable interest © 


only that was forbidden? Similarly, more consideration and space 
might have been given to the struggle and success of Christianity in 
the matter of sex-relations. The subject is not an easy one to handle ; 
but there is probably no part of the field in which the power of the 
Gospel is more conspicuously illustrated as a Divine Force unto 
salvation. 

Dr Cadoux is least successful in his handling of the question of War. 
It is difficult to resist the impression that he approaches this with 
a parti pris. Not that he shews any bias in selecting or in stating the 
evidence. In that he is scrupulously fair. But when, as is often the 
case, the evidence is capable of two interpretations, he consistently 
chooses the one which favours pacifist opinion. And he fails to 
perceive what is the really striking fact, viz. that there is so little 
evidence even of interest in the subject, and no evidence that the right 
attitude for Christians was at any time inferred from the teaching or 
the attitude of Jesus. Such meagre evidence as the post-canonical 
literature provides points to a divided opinion such as marked the later 
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history. The rare cases of refusal of military service, being capable of 
explanation as due to reluctance to fulfil military duties other than 
fighting, prove nothing as to the general attitude of the Church or its 
official teaching. 

The least satisfactory section of the work is the opening one where 
the writer strives to extract from the Gospels the teaching of Jesus on 
War and kindred subjects. Here the reader cannot but detect forced 
exegesis in support of the conclusion that ‘ Jesus regarded the duty of 
neighbourly love as forbidding not merely the indulgence of personal 
resentment but also the infliction of judicial penalties’. The assertion 
that ‘Jesus preferred to die rather than declare a Messianic war’ 
(p. 614) not only infers a pitifully narrow interpretation of His con- 
sciousness, but is made to bear a weight of conclusion under which it 
crumbles. The truth is that what can be gathered from the Gospels on 
this and similar subjects is so meagre, so indirect, and so uncertain in 
its bearing that it would be far wiser to recognize and acknowledge 
frankly that not from them are we to ascertain ‘the mind of Christ’. 
The greatest triumphs of Christianity in the field of ethics, the con- 
demnation of polygamy and the condemnation of slavery, have been 
gained not év ypdéypare but év rvevparr, not because men could quote 
any definite teaching of Jesus on the matter, but because His Spirit led 
them into the truth. There is in these desperate attempts to find in 
the Gospels what is not there a subtle depreciation of the Spirit in 
favour of the written code and an ultimate narrowing of the application 
given to the mind of Christ. For that has reference also to the ap- 
plication of force other than physical. The force exercised by 
sustained scorn, contempt, organized public opinion (illustrated in 
certain quarters of the labour world to-day), is even more cruel and 
tyrannical, destructive of real personality, than the physical force with 
which Dr Cadoux and those for whom he speaks appear to be ex- 
clusively concerned. 

The author (also the publisher) has been generous with quotations 
from both ancient and modern writers (both pro and con). This adds 
greatly to the value and interest of the work. 


Kirchengeschichte, by KaRL MULLER: Erster Band, Erste Lieferung : 
zweite vollig neubearbeitete Auflage. (Mohr, Tiibingen, 1924.) 


TEACHERS of Church History and also students who have a command 
of German will welcome the publication by Karl Miiller of a new edition 
of his well-known Grundriss. In the thirty years since it first appeared 
it has been many times reprinted: this, though it is called a second 
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edition, is really a new work. Little of the original material has been 
reproduced, little even of the original arrangement. The whole treat- 
ment is on a definitely larger scale with the result that this edition is 
about a third longer than the first. Subjects connected with worship 
are treated with new and welcome fullness. The section on the 
Eucharist and its connexion with developement of the Episcopate 
deserves special attention. ‘ Paul remained all along a Jew.’ For 
Marcion Harnack is the sole authority cited. There is an excellent 
section (23) on the relation of Christians to the World, the State, and 
to various occupations. Not all the writer’s judgements will approve 
themselves, especially in the terse and sometimes epigrammatic form in 
which they are expressed. But it is work which has behind it a life- 
time of scholarly and open-minded labour. 


C. ANDERSON SCOTT. 


The Ascetic Works of Saint Basil: translated into English with Intro- 


duction and Notes, by W. K. L. Crarxe, D.D. (S.P.C.K., 
London, 1925.) 


Dom CuTHBERT BuTLer has taught us that ‘St Benedict owed more 
of the ground-ideas of his Rule to St Basil than to any other monastic 
legislator’; and in similar terms it may be claimed that students of 
St Basil are more deeply in debt to Dr Lowther Clarke than to any 
other monastic investigator. He began his course with what Dom 
Butler acknowledges to be ‘an admirable monograph’ in 1913. The 
series of translations of Christian literature—itself not the least monu- 
ment of his arduous labours for S.P.C.K.—contains excellent editions 
from his pen of the Lausiac History and of St Gregory Nyssen’s Life of 
St Macrina. And now comes this careful and important rendering 
of the Ascetica, which his university has rightly rewarded by a doctorate, 
as if recognizing that such fidelity to one theme of study is all too rare. 

Gwatkin, I remember, used to shake his head as to the historical reality 
of St Antony though he is understood to have conquered his doubts. 
No one has doubts about St Basil ; but Dr Clarke has applied a careful 
literary and historical criticism to his various documents, and his treat- 
ment of their authenticity is a model of compression and is not likely 
to be seriously challenged. 

The point of greatest interest in Dr Clarke’s discussions is the relation 
of St Benedict as a drafter of rules to St Basil as a drafter of rules. He 
takes us farther than Dom Butler—from ‘ground-ideas’ back to 
identities of thought and language ; and he raises the interesting ques- 
tion of St Benedict’s knowledge of Basilian arrangements independently 
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of what he would derive from Rufinus. The parallels which Dr Clarke 
prints on pp. 31-35 are informing and in not a few cases convincing. 
But there are later questions which need clearing up, about which 
neither St Basil nor St Benedict helps us much. One of these is the 
right relation of the monasteries to the episcopate. The Basilian 
language is vague. Dr Clarke suggests that circumlocutions such as 
‘those who are entrusted with the gift of teaching’ or ‘ with the ministry 
of the word’ point to the episcopate (Shorter Rules, 413.4). We must 
bring in, says Basil, rots rpocoraras rijs éxxAnoias as witnesses of pro- 
fessions of virginity, another vague phrase for the episcopate, specially 
designed, as Dr Clarke hints, to avoid naming the bishop of the diocese 
(Longer Rules, 357 B,C). St Benedict, on the other hand, has no 
scruple about using ‘ episcopus’; but he brings the bishop in rather as 
a policeman or a detective. ‘Saepe ammonitus si non correxerit, 
etiam episcopus adhibeatur in testimonio’ (Regu/a, ed. Butler, Ixii 19): 
this in the case of a refractory priest. In the case of an unworthy 
election to the headship, it may be that the faults of the elect are ‘in 
notitia episcopi ad cuius diocesim pertinet locus ipse’ (édid. lxiv 11). 
St Basil sees a rather gentler use for the bishop. If a monk has money 
from his family, it had better be handed over to the bishop as if he 
were a diocesan board of finance, duly incorporated (Shorter Rules, 
4788). Perhaps, if St Basil had remained a priest, the general ques- 
tion might have been settled at an early date. As it is, it remains. 


ERNEST WORCESTER. 


The Dominican Order in England before the Reformation, by Beryt E. R. 
Formoy, M.A. (London, Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, 1925.) 


In recent years there has been a widespread, if rather superficial, 
interest in St Francis, but St Dominic has suffered comparative 
neglect. St Dominic lacked some of the picturesque qualities that 
make it easy to represent the life of St Francis as an idyll ; and this 
has had results not entirely deplorable, for the literature concerning 
him, though scanty, is at least free from the sentimentality of many 
Franciscan studies. Miss Formoy has written a valuable book of the 
sane and balanced temper that the tradition of Dominican studies 
makes appropriate. There was need for such a book ; it is impossible 
to name another account of the ordinary life and work of the Order in 
mediaeval England so clear and impartial and concise. 

Miss Formoy complains with reason of the scarcity of material for 
English Dominican history : ‘conventual and provincial records have 
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vanished’. The main sources of information remaining are the official 
records of the General Chapters and the Masters-General, English state 
and episcopal records, and the indirect evidence of contemporary 
literature. On all these Miss Formoy has drawn skilfully, though her 
praiseworthy caution in the use of the last named source has un- 
necessarily impoverished her picture. She says truly, for example, 
of a typical satire on the mendicants, ‘Such condemnation is cheap, 
easy, and superficially effective. It is the underlying facts, rather than 
the interpretation put on these facts by the writer of the poem, that 
must speak for themselves.’ But this is to state the problem, not to 
solve it; and it is likely that a more searching examination of con- 
temporary literature would reveal many other ‘ underlying facts’. 

Beginning with an account of the origin of the Order and its general 
organization (an account wuich for clearness leaves something to be 
desired) Miss Formoy devotes sections of her book to the several sides 
of its English activities: its relations with the Papacy, with bishops and 
the secular clergy, with other religious Orders, and with the Lollards ; the 
educational and political work of the Dominicans and their daily life. 
Two concluding chapters of special interest discuss the Second Order 
and the history of the only house of that Order in England, the 
Dominican sisters at Dartford. It is useful to have a concise account 
of the struggle of the friars for preaching, penitentiary, and burial rights 
in the parishes, though Miss Formoy has little that is new to say about 
these much discussed questions. On the other hand her detailed 
description of the part played by Dominicans in politics and scholar- 
ship, with biographical notes on some of the more prominent figures, 
gives a definite meaning to the familiar generalizations concerning the 
importance of the Order in these matters. Of particular value is the 
account of the effort of the English province to achieve greater inde- 
pendence of the Master-General at the end of the thirteenth century. 
If Miss Formoy had pursued and established her suggestion that ‘ the 
fact that Lollardy obtained no lasting hold in England was due largely 
to the friars’ activities’, the common judgement of their work in the 
fifteenth century would need revision; but her study of the relations 
between the Friars and the Lollards is not very precise. 

Miss Formoy follows her authorities very closely and is at times too 
content merely to reproduce their statements without attempting to 
give them a place in the general history of the times. The arrange- 
ment of the book is topical, not chronological, and this increases the 
difficulty of perceiving the lines on which the Order was developing 
and the extent to which its influence on public opinion was growing 
or shrinking during the three and a half centuries. There is no 
sense of the passage of time; it does not appear from anything that 
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Miss Formoy says, for instance, that there was more reason for the 
dissolution of the convents at the time when it came than there might 
have been two centuries earlier ; but one cannot be sure that this is the 
considered opinion that she wishes to commend. 

A little more care in proof reading would have eliminated some 
elementary blunders in the text and in the well-chosen appendix of 
documents, e.g. Aumanorum for humanarum (p. 99), parishes for 
dioceses (p. 124), Blessed Mary of St Margaret for Blessed Mary and 
St Margaret (p. 126); the date 1340 on page 117 is suspect, for it 
seems to conflict with what is said on the preceding page. On pages 
32 and 37 the reader might suppose that Jacke Up/and and the Latin 
poem quoted had special reference to the Dominicans, whereas the 
poems themselves make it quite clear that the particular reference is to 
the Franciscans. Not infrequently Miss Formoy approaches too near 
to colloquial slang, and on pages 20 and 94 there are foot-notes need- 
lessly naive. Page 122 provides a sentence without a principal verb. 
But these are small matters; the notice should end as it began—this 
book, especially if it is read with Father Bede Jarrett’s Life of 
St Dominic published last year, is a trustworthy and attractive guide 
to a field hitherto not very accessible to English readers. 


B. L. MANNING. 


Luther and the Reformation, by JAMES MACKINNON. Vol. i. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1925.) 


THE first twenty-five or thirty years of a man’s life are the formative 
period, and till lately we had but little information on this stage in the 
career of Luther. During the last forty years document after document 
has been brought to light, and to-day we know the early Luther as he 
has never been known before. In 1885 his first course on the Psalms, 
given from 1513 to 1515, was found in the Royal Library, Dresden. 
In the winter of 1889 Buchwald discovered in the Municipal Library of 
Zwickau the notes the reformer had made in the margin of the works 
of St Augustine and Peter Lombard, of St Anselm and Tauler. These 
notes go back to 1509 when Luther was only a man of twenty-five. 
The notes of his 1516 lectures on the Epistle to the Galatians and 
a few of his early sermons have also been recovered. In 1899 Vopel 
found in the Vatican Library a manuscript copy of the lectures on the 
Epistle to the Romans, delivered in 1515 and 1516, and a student’s 
notebook of those on the Epistle to the Hebrews given in 1517. In 
1908 Ficker published the lectures on the Epistle to the Romans from 
the original manuscript which was found in the Royal Library, Berlin, 
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Determined to utilize these discoveries, Dr Mackinnon has published 
the first volume of what promises to be an important work, and in it he 
brings Luther’s career down to 1517. On the childhood of the reformer we 
receive no fresh information. His father was straitened in circumstance 
and his mother possessed a narrow outlook. At home the lad missed 
that tender affection which so rapidly expands the heart and the brain. 
For the least fault he was flogged till the blood flowed. Religion terri- 
fied him. Did he not hear of the judgements of the Almighty? In 
later life he entertained a lively recollection of the beatings he had 
received, and of the terrors he had experienced. Nor were these lasting 
impressions of childhood obliterated by his school at Magdeburg, where 
he was with the Brothers of the Common Life. There, too, he was lonely, 
and this lonely condition continued to 1501 when he entered the 
University of Erfurt. Dr Mackinnon provides us with a careful account 
of the state of this University, and he helps us to re-create the conditions 
under which the undergraduate lived. Luther at last found friends like 
Lang, Spalatin, and Rubianus, and to them he shewed that great 
humanity which characterized him. The death of a friend who passed 
away suddenly gave his thoughts a serious turn, and on July 17, 1505, 
he entered the Augustinian monastery at Erfurt. 

To the classics Luther thought that he owed little, confessing more 
than once, ‘I am only a barbarian’. His debt, however, was greater 
than he imagined. He knew well the Latin poets and orators, placing 
Virgil first in his regards. Greek he knew nothing of till he began to 
study it with Philip Melanchthon, and he was never familiar with it. 
Melanchthon failed to give his friend that love of Greek which meant so 
much to him, for Luther to the last day he lived preferred the Vulgate 
to the Greek New Testament. He possessed a bowing acquaintance 
with the Phaedo of Plato: the Z¢hics and the P&ysics of Aristotle he 
knew, though he knew both in a Latin dress. In fact the only book he 
was familiar with in the original was the Jiad. The Promethean 
philosophy of rebellion was obviously not in his thoughts. In his 
writings he makes quotations from the classical writers. There were 
then, as now, convenient works of reference, and he used the Margarita 
Philosophica of Reisch and the Repertory of Jodocus Windsheim. 
A quotation does not, therefore, necessarily prove intimacy, or indeed 
any first-hand knowledge of the writer, and indeed one of Dr Mackinnon’s 
difficulties lies in the difficulty in ascertaining what Luther derived from 
original and what from non-original sources. 

Dr Mackinnon emphasizes the enormous debt Luther owes to 
St Augustine, and among his most valuable pages are those that set out 
this debt. Since the twelfth century the influence of the African Father 
had been eclipsed until Luther infused fresh life into it. There was 
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a new edition of his works in 1489, and another published at Bale in 
1509. To Luther St Augustine is the very first of the Fathers. For 
one thing the African doctor emancipated him from the influence of the 
angelic doctor, St Thomas Aquinas, and from the sophisms of scholas- 
ticism. For another he demonstrated to the student that God was an 
irresponsible sovereign. With St Augustine Luther realized the utter 
weakness of man’s nature, the all-powerful action of grace, the signifi- 
eance of penitence, and the regeneration wrought by faith. Luther’s 
theology, even in 1517, is more life than learning, more creed than 
comprehension, more narrow light than broad liberty. In truth, 
Dr Mackinnon enables us to realize that the early Luther is in essentials 
the late Luther. 
ROBERT H. Murray. 


Science, Religion, and Reality, edited by Jos—EpH NEEDHAM, M.A. 
(Sheldon Press, London, 1925.) 


Tuis book, consisting of ten essays by various hands, has already 
attracted considerable and deserved attention. Its subject is one of 
perennial interest, and it achieves the by no means easy distinction 
of making what I take to be a genuinely significant pronouncement. It 
is fortunate in being introduced by Lord Balfour who ‘sets the 
problem’ with great clearness. The rest of the book falls naturally 
into two parts, the first three essays being historical, and the last six 
devoted to an exposition of the respective spheres and claims of science 
and religion. 

Dr Malinowski opens the discussion with a valuable essay on Magic, 
Science, and Religion, drawing his material chiefly from a first-hand 
study of native life in Melanesia. He points out that magic, science, 
and religion each play a distinct part in the life of primitive man. 
Scientific knowledge is definite though limited ; and it is never con- 
fused with a belief in magic, which is invoked only when knowledge 
fails. ‘It is most significant that in the lagoon fishing, where man can 
rely completely upon his knowledge and skill, magic does not exist, 
while in the open-sea fishing, full of danger and uncertainty, there is 
extensive magical ritual to secure safety and good results’ (p. 32). 
In Dr Malinowski’s view, religion is necessarily, though not primarily, 
public, and yet the ‘social’ and the ‘ religious’ are not to be confused 
as so many anthropologists have done. It is never found in conflict 
with science. Magic is ‘a practical art consisting of acts which are 
only means to a definite end to follow later on ; religion [is] a body of 
self-contained acts being themselves the fulfilment of their purpose’ 
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(p. 81). Dr Singer writes with his usual learning on the history of 
science in its relations with the various religions and ecclesiastical 
powers from the great age of Greece to the end of the eighteenth 
century. And Professor Aliotta of Padua, in what is in some respects 
a rather confused essay, treats of the final stages of the struggle in the 
nineteenth century. It is never quite clear to the reader whether he is 
speaking of ‘naturalism’ or of ‘science’, and modern pragmatism is 
repeatedly taken as offering a critique of the scientific method, whereas 
it usually represents itself as a theory of knowledge—a very different 
thing. 

Professor Eddington, writing on the Domain of Physical Science, 
gives an altogether admirable account of the method and aim of 
modern physics, which is applicable in principle to all the sciences. 
The scientific conception of the universe is the most abstract of all 
conceptions, it is of a universe consisting solely of physically measure- 
able relationships, and physical science is a closed system created for 
the study of. those relationships. Comparing this essay with Prof. 
Hobson’s Gifford Lectures we may note a marked agreement in the 
main outlines of the picture. Dr Needham’s essay on Mechanistic 
Biology and the Religious Consciousness is in part a criticism of the 
neo-vitalist theory of biological life and in part a historical survey of 
the various theories of life and their relationship with religious and 
ecclesiastical opinion. He himself, with the majority of biologists 
(though there are distinguished exceptions), is a mechanist. The 
interest in the historical part lies chiefly in his thesis that in the past 
religious minds have shewn an instinctive attraction for some sort of 
vitalistic theory of life, but that, on the whole, it should be doubted if 
‘even from a narrowly apologetic point of view, it [is] wise to nail the 
colours of religion to the precarious mast of neo-vitalism’ (p. 235). 
I would suggest that religion is not scientifically required to nail its 
colours to amy biological mast. This essay seems to confuse, in its 
various ‘ philosophical’ arguments, the main point that the so-called 
mechanistic and vitalistic theories of life are purely methodological 
hypotheses applied only to an abstracted aspect of organic phenomena, 
and not theories of the nature of life at all. Things can be mechani- 
cally described which cannot be defined in terms of mechanism. 
Science does not set out to give such a definition ; and it is a matter 
of method to be decided among biologists (on purely biological 
grounds, not in any sense ‘ philosophical’) whether the vitalistic or the 
mechanistic hypothesis is the more praginatically useful and productive 
(cf. p. 17). 

Dr Oman’s contribution on the Sphere of Religion contains the 
exposition of his view of the nature of religion which his contributions 
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to this JouRNAL have indicated.' Religion can be understood fully 
only by the religious (p. 262), and the failing of many of the theories 
of religion hitherto put forward is that they have been formulated, 
often on sound enough logical principles, but without any true con- 
ception of the nature of the subject in hand (p. 265). Religion deals 
with environment in a practical and not a theoretical manner, ‘ by way 
of feeling and value’ (p. 283). It stands in its own right, resting upon 
the sense of the Holy, which is stirred only by what is valued as 
‘sacred’—the ‘sacred’ meaning a valuation of absolute worth which 
cannot be expressed in, or reduced to, any less absolute terms (p. 289). 
Religion and Psychology are dealt with by Dr William Brown, who 
reviews and appreciates various psychological theories chiefly relating 
to mystical experience. He distinguishes between the philosophical 
and the psychological treatment of religion, and recognizes that the 
latter is not required to, and cannot, do justice to questions of validity. 
Professor Webb’s essay on Science, Christianity, and Modern Civiliza- 
tion, shorter than the others, grapples with the difficult question of the 
‘ philosophy ’ of Christianity. It has much to say of interest, but there 
is missing from it any consideration of the most pressing feature of our 
theological thought, noted by Aliotta (p. 155), viz. the exact bearing 
upon Christianity of the modern historical criticism of the New 
Testament. 

The Conclusion by the Dean of St Paul’s is first a judicial summing 
up of the foregoing essays, and secondly an unequivocal statement of 
his own views on the relationship of Science and Religion. The 
conflict, he says, still exists, but is not inherently necessary in the 
subjects. ‘A religion which does not touch science, and a science 
which does not touch religion, are mutilated and barren. Not that 
religion can ever be a science, or science a religion ; but we may hope 
for a time when the science of a religious man will be scientific, and 
the religion of a scientific man religious’ (p. 348). 

The title ‘Science, Religion, and Reality’ embodies the only serious 
defect of the book. The ultimate relation between any human 
activities is, as Lord Balfour says (p. 16), a question of metaphysics ; 
and, while the importation of the ‘ Reality’ into the title suggests that 
we are to be offered a treatment of the ultimate nature of the relation 
between science and religion, the contents of the book are, wisely 
enough, largely confined to a historical, scientific, and theological dis- 
cussion, and philosophy enters only by the back-door of biology. 


M. J. OAKESHOTT. 


1 Cf. J.T.S. 1924 xxv 275. 
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Old Testament Legends: from a Greek poem on Genesis and Exodus, by 
Georgios Chumnos. Edited with Introduction, Metrical Transla- 
tion, Notes, and Glossary, from a manuscript in the British 
Museum, by F. H. MarsHaL.t, M.A., Birkbeck College, Reader in 
Classics, University of London. (Cambridge University Press, 
1925.) 

Mr MarsHALt’s very pleasing text is taken from the British 
Museum, MS. Add. 40724, formerly Sir Thomas Brooke’s, and before 
that the property of the monastery of Mount Sinai. The poem is of 
about the year 1500, in rhyming verse, of course accentual, which 
Mr Marshall has rendered very skilfully into an analogous English 
metre. Both Greek and English run in a very facile way. The MS is 
illustrated with 375 coloured drawings of which a good selection is 
given here. These pictures do not seem to owe much to the Byzantine 
‘Guide to Painters’. They are very fresh and amusing. 

The matter of the text which, as Mt Marshall shews, is influenced by 
the Palaea (Jnterpretata as well as Historica), is not unfamiliar to students 
of the pseudepigrapha, or of such writings as the Western Historia 
Scholastica and the Cursor Mundi. Chumnos tells the stories very 
well: perhaps the best sections are those on the expedition of Seth to 
Paradise, on the story of Melchizedek, and on the sale of Joseph. The 
vision of the weeping babe which is shewn to Seth seems to be a non- 
Byzantine detail. I find it not only in Cursor Mundi but also in the 
sculptures which surround the choir of Toledo Cathedral ; these are of 
the end of the fourteenth century. 

Linguistically the portions of the text here published seem to me 
likely to make neo-Greek scholars ask for more. They are full of 
puzzles, not all of which have been solved by Mr Marshall, as he 
admits. This would be a good book to put into the hands of one who 
was beginning on modern Greek; the run of the lines would quickly 
get him into the way of valuing the accents, which are a stumbling- 
block to students of the older tongue. 


M. R. JAMEs. 
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THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. 


Or the books that come up for consideration in this Chronicle the 
first place must certainly be given to the fine volume on the compara- 
tive study of religions by M. Pinard de la Boullaye wherein he 
discusses different types of research, and sets forth the entire methodo- 
logy of the subject. It will, however, be more convenient to place 
it last in the list when our survey of various works differing in scope 
and method will have enabled us the better to estimate its most 
distinctive features. 

The Bilderatlas zur Religionsgeschichte (Scholl, Leipzig) proposes to 
furnish a selection of typical illustrations of the great religions. Edited 
by Dr. Hans Haas, Professor of the History of Religion in Leipzig, 
two parts lie before us: German religion, by Eugen Mogk, and 
Egyptian religion, by Hans Bonnet. Though intended to form a com- 
panion volume to the same publisher’s Zextbuch zur Religionsgeschichte, 
they have their own descriptive matter, the Egyptian part, for example 
(three parts in one, 6-80 m.), with 166 illustrations and several intro- 
ductory pages, forming an independent work of itself. This part deals 
with the gods, the cult of the dead, and is an attractive and useful 
compilation. The illustrations are well selected, and the paper, too, 
is better than that used in the part dealing with German religion. 
Here are fifty-four miscellaneous illustrations ranging over bronze age 
rock pictures, runic monuments, remains of the Viking period, ‘ Jupiter 
pillars’, and other monuments of the Roman age, and old MSS of the 
Edda, &c. The series as planned should meet with success: the 
illustrations frequently bring interesting problems of their own, and 
they make the old religions live in a way that a text-book alone can 
never succeed in doing. 

Primarily archaeological is also a monograph by Dr G. Contenau, 
La Glyptique Syro-Hittite (Paris 1922), an admirable treatment of 
what is rapidly becoming a new field of enquiry. The author is an 
authority on Oriental Archaeology, in particular on the Cappadocian and 
Hittite problems, and the area lying between W. Asia Minor and the 
Aegean, Mesopotamia, and Syria, which is opening out many interesting 
questions. Dr Contenau finds that Cappadocia, roughly, was the 
centre of a specific cultural area with points of contact with both the 
Aegean (in dress, weapons, &c.) and with the East. It is probable 
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that a Sumerian-Elamite influence was exercised upon the Aegean at 
a remote date, to be followed by a repercussion ; we have to conceive 
of an extensive fairly homogeneous area over which flowed and ebbed 
specific waves of influence. The conflict between West and East, the 
two most conspicuous phases of which are seen in ‘ Hellenism’ and the 
subsequent flow of Orientalism westwards, was an age-long one, and 
such a monograph as this is only one of others which warn us that 
the ultimate problems of influence are far more complex than are 
dreamt of by the modern exponents of facile theories of some pre- 
historic Egyptian origin of civilization or of chess-board movements of 
culture-bearing tribes over the ancient world. 

Dr Contenau divides the seals into three main periods: (1) Archaic, 
2400-1550 B.C., (2) Egypto-Aegean, 1550-1100, and (3) the Age of 
Decadence, eleventh-sixth centuries. The dates are, to be sure, 
somewhat provisional: experts differ seriously in many cases; for isolated 
objects are as difficult to date as isolated beliefs and practices. The 
analysis of styles and motifs supplies the best criteria, and it is possible 
to observe certain lines of developement—‘ evolution’ we may bravely 
say—as religion becomes less theriomorphic and more anthropo- 
morphic. In any event, proceeding on broad lines we can recognize 
an Egypto-Aegean phase (roughly that of the ‘ Amarna’ age), which is 
preceded by one less easy to dissect, and followed by what is virtually 

a ‘dark period ’, though it is the period (after the collapse of Hittite, 
Egyptian, and other powers) which saw the rise of the Assyrian empire, 
and the stages which led up (in the Persian age) to the new interconnexion 
between the different peoples of the ancient Near East. Thus does 
the study of seals and cylinders make its contribution to the vaster 
history which more nearly concerns biblical research. 

In Zutankhamen and Egyptology (Mowbray, London) Prof. Samuel 
Mercer of Toronto furnishes a lucid and concise account of the 
historical and religious environment of the Pharaoh whose tomb still 
continues to attract popular attention. He outlines the elements of 
Egyptian culture and religion, he gives a list of Egyptian technical 
terms, with chronological, bibliographical, and other material which the 
layman will appreciate. To ordinary readers this booklet will prove 
a serviceable introduction to more comprehensive treatises, and they 
will observe, inter alia, that, with the best will in the world, even the 
most ‘ moderate’ of scholars find it increasingly difficult to co-ordinate 
the biblical account of the Exodus with archaeology and the monu- 
ments. In a few pages devoted to this problem Prof. Mercer suggests 
that the event did not take place all at once: tribes left Egypt when- 
ever occasion offered, there was, perhaps, ‘a exodus’ in the reign of 
Tutankhamen (c. 1350 B.c.), though the great Pharaohs of the Op- 
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pression and of the Exodus lived more than a century later. Readers 
who are attracted by such solutions should carefully consider the 
amount of reshaping or rewriting of tradition which even so reasonable 
a compromise would imply. 

M. Charles-F. Jean, who is already known in these pages (/. 7: S. 
xxv p. 102), devotes a monograph to Le Péché chez les Babyloniens et 
les Assyriens (Geuthner, Paris, 1925). With the works of Hehn and 
Morgenstern on this subject behind him he enters upon a fresh in- 
ductive enquiry, not the least value of which lies in his very copious 
quotations from the original sources. Without going very deeply into 
the ancient ideas of sin he gives an account of the main features of the 
old religion and of Babylonian mentality, and the book serves rather 
as a prelude to a more historical treatment of the religion, an intro- 
duction to the type of mind wherein ideas of sin -had not necessarily 
the same connotation as among ourselves. He well shews how the 
religion was monarchical, with its priestly or sacred king (pp. 79, 93), 
but Aistorically we have to take into account certain more priestly 
phases. Again, however ‘religious’ the old codes were (p. 83 sq.), 
there is a certain ‘secular’ phase in the Code of Hammurabi which 
deserves more consideration. Things, it is true, must be ‘set apart’ 
for the gods (p. 171), and this is important for some early sexual ideas 
(chastity, licentiousness), but one feels that the treatment (e.g. 
p. 118 sq.) is too incidental, and does not go deeply enough. M. Jean 
has many good observations upon early attitudes to sin, on the un- 
differentiated stage where ‘sin’ and ‘evil’ are one, on the avenging 
demons as causes of all hurt, &c., and a fuller study from his pen 
would be welcome. 

Mr. A. Le Marchant, in Greek Religion to the Time of Hesiod 
(Sherratt & Hughes, Manchester), gives so thoughtful and interesting 
an account that one deplores his failure to provide his innumerable 
and important quotations with a translation. Why in these days no 
care was taken to minister to the infirmities of those who read Homer 
or Hesiod in the original with difficulty—or not at all—passes com- 
prehension. The most attractive feature is the frequent comparison 
between Greece and Israel, and the attention to the profounder 
questions which arise from a more philosophical study of the facts. 

Alike the progress and the failure of Greek religion stir us; and 
whether or no it be true to say that ‘ England is as Athens, the North 
Sea as the Mediterranean’, at all events ‘the same things recur from 
the same causes’, and Mr Marchant sets us asking whether ‘the history 
of religion in England is in part the history of lost opportunities’ 
(Preface, p. ii). The history of religion in Greece and Israel has 
a meaning for ourselves, and in spite of the serious drawback to which 
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reference has been made, the book well illustrates the fact that such is 
the relation between the most inductive of studies of early religions 
and modern living problems that the methodology of the subject is 
of supreme importance. Both Greece and Israel had prophets: as 
Mr Marchant says, ‘ we have taken the word from one language but its 
meaning from the other’ (p. 181). For moral equipment and purity 
of life the advantage lies with the Greek—how little of Homer might 
a child not safely read (p. 182). The Semite was elemental, therein 
lay his strength and weakness, and there is that in Semitic psycho- 
logy which warns us against making too simple a contrast between 
Greek and Semite. But the fact remains that the fall of Greece led to 
no new organism, as did the fall of the old monarchical Yahwism ; and 
while the Greek’s past did not save him from degradation (p. 183), 
the Jew gave the world its conviction of the high ideals from which it 
had lapsed and of a broken covenant which should be restored. The 
splendour, beauty, and promise of Greek religion, as sketched by 
Mr Marchant, can only strengthen the conviction that clear ideas of 
their actual history are fundamental for the theoretical study of 
religions in order to check the conclusions based upon mere com- 
parison. 

Both Greek and Egyptian religion are illustrated in the Journal of 
the Manchester Egyptian and Oriental Society, No. xi (1924). Among 
his ‘Notes on Anatolian Religion’, Mr W. M. Calder shews how the 
Greek Perseus replaced Mén, who in turn supplanted Attis, the youthful 
beardless companion of the still earlier Mother-goddess. 

The area held by Perseus in coin-types roughly coincides with that 
of Plato in legend, and the legendary Plato, with a reputation as a 
magician, has a role in the plain of Konia similar to that of Herakles 
elsewhere. Mr Calder also notes that villages belonging to estates of 
the gods in Asia Minor were often called after the deity in question 
(e.g. Attionkome, after Attio); later, when the Roman divine 
emperor succeeded to the rights of the god on the temple estates, 
villages would be called @eéa «apy, Sebastokhorion, &c. In each case 
the continuity is interesting. More speculatively, Mr John Lewis 
writes on the Mother-worship in Egypt, mainly to the effect that the 
preservation and reproduction of life are the two main fundamental 
instincts. The ‘comparative’ method is, however, forced ad nauseam 
when the undoubted reference to the ‘hand’ in sexual ideas and usages 
in Egypt is applied far and wide in an absurd manner: and one is 
tempted to say that such methods are as helpful as the fabulous pins 
which saved the boy’s life—by his not swallowing them. 

Of outstanding interest is the invaluable study by Prof. Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes, of the Paris School of Modern Oriental Languages, 
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Le Pelerinage 2 la Mekke (Musée Guimet, Geuthner, Paris). It is a 
detailed description (340 pp.) of the sacred area (the Aardm), the 
mosque and its doors, the surrounding buildings, the black stone of 
the kaaba, the pilgrimage itself, the mahma/, the various rites whereby 
the pilgrims become ‘sacred’ and are afterwards ‘desacralized’, the 
visits to the sacred place, the circumambulation, and so forth. The 
writer is in touch both with all that has been written on the subject 
and with the study of religion (e. g. the true nature of ‘sacred’ sites). 
It is the best account of the 4ajj, and so full of material that the 
absence of an index of any sort is much to be regretted. There is 
curious information on the semi-ritual cohabitation before and after the 
ceremony, on the traces of rain-charms and sympathetic magic, on the 
obsolete communal drinking, and on much else which goes back to 
pre-Islamic times and takes us to much earlier and pre-Christian days. 
Illustrating as it does the many different feelings that can go to form 
a complex rite, and uniting within itself the new religion of Islam 
together with so much that came from outside, the Aajj affords an 
example of characteristic processes which can be usefully compared 
and contrasted with other religions. Moreover, the pilgrimage to 
Mecca is so truly one of the phenomena of the religious world, and 
Islam so powerful a factor in religion and politics, that this authorita- 
tive volume deserves to be widely known. So remarkable a fusion of 
zeal and fanaticism, where much that seems crude comes under the 


. single category of religion, may naturally arouse mingled feelings in 


western minds ; but students of religion are accustomed to recognize 
that ‘not everything offering itself as religious ought to be admirable’? ; 
and while tolerant men of the world do well to respect the religious 
freedom of others, it is permissible to bear in mind the words of 
Robertson Smith apropos of the slave-traffic at Mecca: ‘it is well to 
respect the religious freedom of Moslems ; but it is too much to suffer 
this freedom to be used as a cloak for crime ’. 

To Prof. Gaudefroy-Demombynes we also owe Za Syrie 2 /époque 
des Mamelouks (Geuthner, Paris): it is the third volume of the 
Bibliothéque Archéologique et Historique, of the French Administra- 
tion of Syria and Lebanon. What has already been done by Mr Guy 
Le Strange in Palestine under the Moslems and the Lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate is extended by the translation of other native 
sources, in particular of Kalkashandi (died 1418) and Omari. A full 
geographical description is followed by a full and extremely useful 
account of the administration furnishing a fine picture of Mameluke 


1 It is appropriate to cite Dr Oman’s words in Science, Religion, and Reality (ed. 
Needham) p. 268. 
2 Lectures and Essays p. 597- 
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rule. A third section deals with the different officials and their areas 
of jurisdiction, and appended notes give us interesting information on 
the horse and pigeon posts, and on fire-signalling. An account of the 
way in which the North Syrian pasture grounds would be burnt in 
order to prevent Mongol invaders from feeding on the districts refers 
to the practice of tying torches to the tails of foxes (p. 262 sq.). 
We hear also of the conveyance of snow by camel or ship to the 
luxury-loving Egyptians (p. 255); an alleged case of ritual human 
sacrifice comes up for discussion (p. 127 sq.); and, in one way and 
another, a good deal of light is thrown upon Syria of about a.p. 1400, 
and the administration of an old land by new masters. 

Dr W. O. E. Oesterley’s Zhe Sacred Dance: A Study in Compara- 
tive Folk-lore (Cambridge) is a typical example of the ‘ comparative’ 
method. It deals with the origin and purpose of dancing, the biblical 
evidence, processional, circumambulatory, and ecstatic dances, festival 
and ceremonial dances, and dancing in marriage and funeral rites. 
Much curious and interesting material is collected and classified— 
Israelite and Semitic, Greek and Roman, uncultured races—and the 
points of resemblance and difference between Israel and her neighbours 
far and wide are carefully noted. The comparative method thus 
throws a flood of light upon the people, area, or religion under dis- 
cussion, and everywhere it raises questions which demand an answer. 
Those who are impatient with the method usually have in mind extreme 
or aberrational tendencies, or, it may be, particular conclusions; but 
everywhere a difference must invariably be drawn between the fact 
that some resemblance is traced between two data and the particular 
conclusion we draw from it. Dr Oesterley is concerned mainly with 
marshalling the data, for the subject naturally lends itself to a fuller 
treatment than he could give it, and involves questions too profound 
and too fundamental for so compact and eminently readable a book as 
this is. A more psychological treatment might have been desired, but 
this would have meant a much more extensive survey ; and we may prefer 
an array of data to a psychological treatise whose strength might, as is 
sometimes the case, lie in its technical ability rather than in a wide 
- knowledge of the data themselves. Of course the difficulty here is to 
distinguish between dancing as an instinctive self-expression, a joie de 
vivre, sportive, an undifferentiated emotional non-rationalized mani- 
festation, and, on the other hand, more conscious dancing for some 
fairly definite purpose. One hesitates to find the ‘ origin’ of the dance 
in man’s desire to imitate trees, &c. (p. 15): ‘origins’ had far better 
be eschewed ; and when one talks of the ‘sacred’ as the origin, it is 
perhaps better to recognize that definite ‘ religious ’ impulses (whatever 
the ‘religion’ connoted) have directed, regularized, or shaped types of 
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aS activity which were retained with or without necessary modification 
n when they were taken over and adapted to ‘secular’ purposes—like 
le the ‘sacred’ origin of the bull-roarer or of a mimic display. Nor is it 
n very helpful, when continence in warfare is discussed, to say with 





Ss Sir James Frazer that it was ‘based on a superstitious, not a rational 

). motive’ (p. 175). Is this an ‘either—or’? ‘ Rational’ in the popular 

e sense it may not be, but ‘superstitious ’ is a term that explains nothing, 

n What seems really to be needed is, first, the recognition that not 

d unworthy feelings where the sex-life is concerned can be noticed even 

among savages, and second, that much more care must be taken as 

to what is meant by ‘rational’ and ‘religious’, and how far the one 

may cover the other. 

. The age is determining its vocabulary and rewriting its dictionaries. 

l Religion is inextricably bound up with what the western mind would 

sever from religion, and sooner or later the question arises whether 

one must not start with the recognition that the varying relations 

between the religious and the non-religious forms of all comparable 

data—from a dance to a philosophy—is the fundamental problem of 

any methodology that claims to be truly philosophical. 
The study of religion is a study of the growth of human behaviour, 

human mentality—of how men come to act and think as they do. 

Thus, many of our ideas of heaven and earth and of a supramundane 

existence take us back to very fundamentary beginnings and it is not 

without profit, therefore, to read a survey of some of them in the mono- 

graph by P. Ildefonse de Vuippens Ze Paradis Terrestre au Troisi¢me 

Ciel (Paris and Fribourg). It is a painstaking collection of the con- 

ceptions that prevailed among the early Christians and their Jewish 

and Babylonian forerunners. Out of a vast medley of beliefs he pro- 

ceeds to weave a few strands, simplifying them by bringing: out their 

essential features, and distinguishing between borrowing or inheritance, 

modification and originality. It is difficult to avoid reading earlier 

references in the light of the later, and the work of comparison is 

uncommonly delicate though exceedingly important. Thus it becomes 

possible that Plato’s ‘archetypes of things’ is the rationalizing restate- 

ment by a Greek genius of a motion which had long been familiar 

in ideas of pre-existence, and of the heavenly origin of the earthly 

(cf. G. Buchanan Gray Sacrifice p. 151 sq.). What is said of the 

widespread belief in a Paradise past and future (pp. 38 sqq., cf. 87 sqq.) 

brings us at once into the midst of problems which divide scholars ; 

and if we take the author’s theory that the stories go back to the pre- 

dispersion stage of mankind and have remained untouched, in spite of 

the creative power of popular imagination, we thereby imply that they 

are, psychologically, of surpassing interest and value for the normal 
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individual, they answer a deep need ; and indeed they evidently hold so 
significant a place in normal human nature that the theory of common 
origin is really unnecessary. It would be quite as reasonable to argue 
that the ideas gradually spread after a dispersion stage during the 
hundreds or thousands of years that we may propose to ascribe to their 
antiquity ; and in fact it would be quite as, if not more, reasonable to 
allow with M. de la Boullaye and others that ideas of this sort spring 
up naturally, independently, and stand in no need of any theory of 
external influence. However that may be, the ‘third heaven’ of 
St Paul proves to be neither Palestinian nor Babylonian. Jewish 
writers knew of seven heavens, and if we follow the old theory of seven 
concentric spheres with the earth in the centre, then, according as we 
proceed from the earth or / the earth, the third sphere would be Venus 
or Mars, though the writer thinks (p. 144) that the latter reckoning has 
the preference. Here it may be added that it is left for Dr Albert 
Gruhn, Der Schiiissel zur Mythologie (Schineiche, Berlin), to urge 
that the biblical Paradise should be sought at the North Pole. After 
all, do not the coal seams of Spitzbergen point to an earlier equable 
climate? America is the Homoroka of Berossus (p. 38), and Labrador 
is composed of the article /a+4rad (= Phrath, Euphrates, firth, forth, 
fjord, &c.)+ or (cf. Arabic dakr sea) ; Brussels is boreas-polis, though, 
we are told, ‘whether Paris also belongs here is questionable’ 
(p. 28). 

A new edition of the Mishna with text, critical apparatus, translation, 
extensive notes and introduction, has already made some progress ; 
and Baba Mezia by W. Windfuhr and Schadbat by Nowack lie before 
us (Tépelmann, Giessen). Carefully prepared and well printed, they 
are distinguished by their valuable notes and comments, which are fuller 
than was possible in Strack’s smaller editions. The former of the two 
tractates deals with loans, contracts, and of course is of extreme interest 
for the economic life of the Jews. There is much of more popular 
interest, e. g. the cases where a landlord may not give his tenant notice 
(p. 94), or where the greedy labourer who eats too much of the farm 
produce ‘shuts the door in his own face’, viz. the door of a possible 


employer (p. 83). Points of contact with Roman law are noted. * 


A more extended comparison with Semitic law would be useful, since 
the relative fullness (a) of Talmudic law, and of Babylonian, Assyrian, 
and Hittite codes, and (4) as implied by the Elephantine papyri, makes 
the relative scantiness of the ‘ Mosaic Legislation ’ stand in extraordinary 
contrast to what the busy life of the traders of Palestine must have 
required. Some pages have been torn out, and what we have in the 
O.T. is the beginning of a new chapter. Prof. Nowack’s edition of 
Sabbath is distinguished by its important introduction which is intended 
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to shew how the tractate is the last stage in a long developement, the 
earlier stages of which it is difficult to recover from the O.T. Was 
the Sabbath, as he thinks, the Full Moon? At all events the aim 
was /ater to set Israel apart from other peoples, and it became one of 
the chief characteristic features of Judaism. If this explains the 
remarkable meticulous discussions as to what was and what was not 
legitimate on the Sabbath, it is as unreasonable for us to comment 
adversely upon what may strike us as casuistry as it would be to criticize 
the time, mental energy, and money spent upon important legal disputes 
of to-day which may strike us as hair-splitting, though great principles— 
from a legal point of view—may be at stake. Of course there were 
concessions, legal fictions, and the like, but such an utterance as ‘the 
Sabbath is given over to you but you are not given over to it’ (p. 24, 
second century A.D.) did not leave its mark. Prof. Nowack naturally 
contrasts Jewish meticulousness with Mk. ii 27 and the ‘prophetic’ or 
Deuteronomic spirit (Deut. v 14). Yet it is not unfair to say that in 
the history of religion there is always a difference between the broad, 
generous principles of the founder, reformer, or seer and the ‘ Fence’ 
which every organized and systematized religion erects about its own 
Law to preserve it. The essays of a Schechter and an Abrahams have 
been necessary reminders of what the Sabbath, with all its restrictions, 
could be to the Jews ; and many of us doubtless treasure memories of 
a meticulousness as regards the Christian Sabbath which forbid us to 
throw stones. 

Les Religions patennes et la Religion juive comparées (pp. lii + 438, 
Plon, Paris), by Prof. Albert Dufourcq of Bordeaux, now in the sixth 
edition, has already been noticed in these pages (for the third edition, 
see /.7..S. 1909, p. 626). It covers the Egyptian, Semitic, Indo- 
European (Persian, Greek, Roman), and Israelite religions, and is a fine 
achievement for a single writer. The volume now contains about 
a hundred additional pages of invaluable bibliographical information, 
wherein little of importance is overlooked. Even on this account alone 
the new edition will always be worth consulting, and we willingly ignore 
the extraordinary and deliberate anti-English effusion in the Preface 
(p. iv sq.) which comes strangely in a work part of a great series 
dealing with the past and future of Christianity. 

The fourth edition of the well-known Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte 
(2 vols., Mohr, Tiibingen) has several characteristic features. The 
founder, Chantepie de la Saussaye, who died in 1920, had already 
entrusted Prof. Edvard Lehmann of Lund with the task ; and Prof. Alfred 
Bertholet who was associated with him afterwards became the chief 
editor. Prof. Lehmann leads off with a brief sketch of the study of the 
history of religions (22 pp.); the prominent part played by this 
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country (Max Miiller, &c.) is naturally recognized. But while notice is 
taken of the effect upon the study of researches in the lengthy and con- 
tinuous history of Indian religion, too little is said of the influence of 
biblical or Semitic interests, and the resultant work of such scholars as 
Robertson Smith, Lagrange, or G. F. Moore. To the same writer is 
due an excellent account of the data of religion and the chief religious 
ideas (108 pp.). It is a valuable condensed survey, though whether the 
reader can gain a synoptic view of the whole field through it, is more 
doubtful. Among the good remarks upon the function of Sacred 
Writings something could have been said on the part played by the 
Bible in the philosophy of history, and in fact we expect more in this 
section on religious philosoph®, or the religious we/fanschauung, than 
we find. Prof. Ankermann (Berlin) deals concisely with the religions of 
the lower culture (62 pp.): it is entirely symptomatic of present-day 
writers that totemism is under a cloud and the religious-historical impor- 
tance of totemism is said to be quite small. The present reviewer is 
distinctly in a minority! Dr Franke (Berlin) handles, also shortly, the 
Chinese (69 pp.), paying due attention to some of the important con- 
cepts, like Zi, Zao (with which the Logos can in some respects be 
compared, i 203), &c. Chinese Buddhism is here included, though the 
rise of Buddhism in India is reserved for the chapter on India. Japanese 
religions (Shinto and Buddhism) are handled by Dr Florenz (Hamburg) 
at much greater length (161 pp.) ; one cannot but wish that China had 
been treated with corresponding generosity. Dr Lange (Copenhagen) 
writes on Egypt (73 pp.); he includes a novel and useful section on the 
various modern views of Egyptian religion ; but we miss here and else- 
where notice of Alan Gardiner’s important work. The ‘Semites of the 
Near East’ are from the pen of Dr Fr. Jeremias (151 pp.), who in his 
account of Babylonia and Assyria (110 pp.) introduces the reader to the 
‘astral’ theory and method of interpretation. His treatment of Canaan, 
Syria, and Phoenicia is relatively scanty (Biblical religion, the religion of 
Israel, and Christianity are excluded from the scope of the volumes). 
Islam is by the well-known Arabic scholar Prof. Snouck-Hurgonje of 
Leiden (108 pp.). Prof. Sten Konow (Christiania) gives an admirable 
survey of the religions of India (198 pp.), and Persia (Zoroastrianism, 
Manichaeism, 81 pp.) is handled by Prof. Lehmann who, by the way, is of 
those who date Zoroaster about 1000 B.c. (ii p. 207). Of no little 
individuality is the account by Prof. Martin P. Nilsson (also of Lund) 
of Greek religion (138 pp.). Prof. Deubner (Freiburg i. Br.) deals 
adequately with the Roman religion, including the late Oriental cults 
(88 pp.). It may be observed that here and elsewhere cross-references 
are, we believe, wanting, and readers must discover for themselves the 
light already thrown upon these cults by Prof. Jeremias. Prof. Briickner 
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(Berlin) handles the Slavs and Letts (34 pp.), Prof. Grénbech (Copen- 
hagen) the Germans (61 pp.), and Canon MacCulloch—the only writer 
from the farther west—the Celts (35 pp.). The whole makes an impos- 
ing result, and much though we miss cross-references and other editorial 
helps, Prof. Bertholet’s remarkably good index (97 3-column pp.) con- 
siderably enhances the value of the work. The work is what it claims 
to be—the history of religion—there is a certain amount of overlapping 
and repetition (e.g. the fresh explanation of magic and tabu, ii 294), 
but those who will take the trouble carefully to compare the different 
chapters and correlate the leading ideas (e.g. the Egyptian 4a and the 
Roman genius) will gain an admirable conception of the progress of the 
Science of Religion. 

It is not too late to draw attention to the closely packed volume, of 
nearly 500 pages, of the Semaine d’Ethnologie Religieuse, at Tilbourg, 
September 6-14, 1922 (Enghien, Belgium, 1923). With such prominent 
Roman Catholic scholars as Pater Wilhelm Schmidt, Albert Carnoy, 
Capart, Junker, Pinard de la Boullaye, not to mention others, a fruit- 
ful session was to be expected, and the many and diverse papers here 
collected repay careful study. The conference was devoted partly 
to general introductory questions, and partly to special papers on 
(1) sacrifice, (2) rites of initiation. As a whole the papers are charac- 
terized by their repudiation of ‘evolutionism’ and their enthusiastic 
support of the current ethnological method of pursuing anthropology 
and comparative religion. While very rightly rejecting Morgan’s theory 
of a primitive promiscuity and while opposing rigid mechanical ideas of 
a continuous upward developement, there was a tendency to rather 
over-elaborate theories of cultural cycles (e. g. the table, p. 477), which 
strike the unprejudiced reader as no less rigid and mechanical. And one’s 
mistrust grows when this cultural key to human progress is stained with 
notions of solar and lunar stages of mythological thought (p. 353). 
There was also a tendency to over-emphasize the importance of the 
widespread belief, even among very primitive peoples, in a ‘Supreme 
Being’. If Andrew Lang had right on his side and if his opponents 
were wrong, one now perceives that the data deserve a more measured 
treatment than is given them here. The belief is found among tribes 
who are on an excessively low stage of material culture, e. g. the Yagans, 
whom Darwin knew (pp. 316 sqq.), and among the Marinds of New 
Guinea, where the predominance of beliefs and usages of a crude sexual 
character is not less than remarkable (p. 389). The ethical and social 
Junction of the belief in a Supreme Being is vital for our study, and 
from the recent small though thoughtful brochure by Dr Paul Radin on 
Monotheism among Primitive People we can see that the consciousness 
of some elemental ultimate reality is neither more nor less significant 
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than the conviction that death is not the end of all things, a conviction 
which may be associated with gross human sacrifice. More attention 
should certainly be paid to these ‘Supreme Beings’, but the facts do 
not warrant the particular emphasis often laid upon them. There was 
also a tendency at the Conference to decry the Comparative Method, 
and no doubt it often deserves it; but when we are asked to regard 
only ‘real’ points of resemblance or relation (e.g. p. 461), what is to 
be our criterion? For the present the exponents of the ethnological 
method are to the fore, and we must gladly admit that every new 
method that leads to the collecting and testing of facts is to be welcomed. 
But the method is ethnological and cultural; that it has anything 
directly to contribute to the study of religion is not always so evident. 
An analysis of material objects or of usages, for example, will lead to 
theories of different migrations, invasions, or waves of influence. Cul- 
tures are found to be of complex origin—are there any fure cultures 
anywhere ?—and the theories which are formed to explain the points of 
contact are in their way not more reasonable than the old-time myths 
which satisfied the curious Greeks. It is significant that it is con- 
spicuously the non-Egyptologists who find in Egypt the key to the 
history of human culture ; and perhaps biblical students would be pre- 
pared to agree that, knowing what we do of actual migrations, invasions, 
and waves of influence, the great problems of religion still remain, and 
facts or theories of an ethnological character do not solve our problems. 
It is not unjust, therefore, to be more than a little sceptical when writers, 
in dealing with conditions less well known, on the strength of differences 
in culture, put forward easy and often sweeping theories of an ethno- 
logical type that can hardly be either proved or disproved. 

All the tendencies just referred to reappear in M. Pinard de la 
Boullaye’s second volume of his Z’Etude Comparée des Religions (522 pp., 
Beauchesne, Paris), the first volume of which covered the history of the 
discipline (see 7. 7..S. xxv 108sq.). In breadth and learning the new 
volume is as impressive as the first, and the detailed exposition of 
methods and principles is as opportune as it is unrivalled. The author 
considers the various introductory questions such as the distinction 
between Method and Doctrine; he surveys at length the different 
methods (comparative, historical, philological, the older and the newer 
anthropological—the difference is vital for him—and the psychological), 
he discusses their possibilities, limitations, and failures, and summarizes 
the results. Extended appendices deal with proof by convergence, and 
the difference between empirical and philosophical history. The work 
as a whole is characterized by its lucidity, fullness of reference, and 
abundance of quotation ; it has a thoroughness and completeness some- 
times bordering on the prolix, and, as a mine of erudition, its easy use 
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is facilitated by admirably complete indexes (pp. 445-520). It goes 
carefully into questions which come naturally to a Roman Catholic 
writer, but they are questions which those who differ from him cannot 
overlook ; and his criticisms of those who study religion as something 
pathological and abnormal are trenchant and not unfair. It is a con- 
spicuous contribution, though like every other work on the subject it is to 
be read with discrimination. Taken in connexion with the Semaine 
@ Ethnologie Religieuse (above) it represents a general attitude which 
cannot be ignored. To say that serious students of religion cannot 
afford to neglect this work is one thing, but it is difficult to believe that 
it points the direction in which the study should move. Though it may 
readily be granted that there is an absence of order in the study as at 
present conducted, the aim should be towards a scientific or critical 
study of religions, even though the possibility of a science be sometimes 
denied (as on p. 12); for after all we have to deal with what have been 
or are accepted as ultimate facts, and the data of the world’s religions, 
and also of the world’s theologies and philosophies, surely admit of being 
handled with adequate sympathy and impartiality. On the other hand, 
M. de la Boullaye would argue that the last word rests with philosophy : 
though we start empirically, objectively, sooner or later the philosophers 
and not the historians, or the rest, must pronounce upon our evidence 
(pp. 19, 207, 275, 281, 407). This is to forget that the comparative 
' study of philosophies is already a going concern, and is not confined to 
the school of Dilthey. It is of course true that the study of religions 
leads one to views of grave significance for one’s religion, and these 
views may be valid or otherwise ; but one’s religious or other presuppo- 
sitions may also consciously or unconsciously influence one’s research, 
and these, too, may be of a sort helpful or detrimental. The distinction 
between Method and Doctrine then is of extreme importance, and here 
the learned author does not take us to the root of the problem.’ Of 
course it is easy enough to enlarge upon the ‘vicious circle’ (e.g. 
pp. 88sq., 430), and this always provokes a fw guogue; but we 
meet with the vicious circle everywhere, even in science—witness 
Prof. Eddington in Science, Religion, and Reality p. 205. To say that 
the study of religion leads us, inter alia, to the study of the ‘vicious 
circle’ is as true as the fact that it has repeatedly led to the recognition 
of much which, strictly speaking, lies outside religion proper and concerns 
logic and psychology. After all, the study of gods and demons is not 
rarely that of primitive theories of causation, the study of multiple 
‘souls’ proves to be that of primitive psychology, the deeper knowledge 
of Divine Personality and that of Human Personality grows, as it were, 
side by side, and the greatest problems of religion are bound up with 


1 I may refer to Hastings ERE, Art. ‘ Religion’ §§ 16 (iii), 17 (n. 1). 
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the non-religious. M. de la Boullaye has some fine pages on originality 
and wherein originality lies (pp. 70 sqq.); but when it comes to the com- 
parison of Christianity with other religions, there is a resort to the 
different ‘nuances’, which is convincing only to those who share his 
presuppositions. By appropriate emphasis upon the ‘nuances’ (p. 60) 
the most harmless comparison could be repudiated, but the author does 
not reject the method (cf. p. 275). On the contrary he has excellent 
remarks on the way in which comparative philology helps us to check 
the principles of comparison; and if the reader will correlate the 
different principles in the different methods he will greatly strengthen 
his weapons. For example, the cultural resemblances upon which the 
new anthropological school lay such stress might well be due to parallel, 
or converging developements (cf. pp. 122, 161), and the peculiarly 
individualistic traits which, one imagines, could hardly have been 
invented twice over, and are therefore ascribed to ethnical movements, 
might, like identical readings in a couple of otherwise unrelated manu- 
scripts, be entirely without further significance. At all events, the 
‘comparative’ study of the comparative and other methods is an 
invaluable training, and we are glad to see that the author admits 
that Bastian has some right on his side (pp. 61, 65, 270). Similarly, 
it is essentially the ¢volutionnisme rigide—and there is merit in the 
adjective—to which he objects; and with this all scholars would 
undoubtedly agree. After all, Neo-Thomism can scarcely repudiate 
a mode of thought which was so tellingly employed by St Thomas 
Aquinas—after his own manner, and in a way which was often not 
a little rigid." And here, too, M. de la Boullaye shews himself wiser 
than many of the anti-evolutionists. His fine volumes, in particular his 
detailed study of method, are throughout stimulating, thought provoking, 
and challenging, but ¢Ae book that is needed, though not less searching, 
must be wider in its scope, and we venture to think that a more 
powerful grasp of the nature, or, one may say, of the whole theory of 
religion, can be gained only by a more appreciative recognition of the 
interrelation between totemic and other rudimentary cults, at one end 
of the scale, and, at the other end, a readiness—the ‘originality’ of 
Christianity being freely and clearly apprehended—to apply the different 
methods of enquiry to its doctrines and history. 


STANLEY A. CooK. 


1 e.g. Etienne Gilson Le Thomisme (tr. Bullough), on the principle of continuity, 
_the principle of perfection, angelic hierarchies arranged according to degree of 
illumination, and so forth (pp. 156 sq., 273, and Index, s.v. Hierarchy). 
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